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Newark Club In 
Memory of Son 
of General Dawes 


Young Insurance Men Find In- 
spiration in Chicagoan’s 
Heroic Death 


MEETINGS INSPIRATIONAL 


Prominent Men, Including’ Vice- 
President of U. S., Address 
Meetings 





A splendid movement among _ the 
young insurance men of Newark has 
been quietly going along since May, 1924. 
It is known as the Rufus Dawes Club, 
named in honor of the son of General 
Charles G. Dawes, Vice-President of the 
United States, who was drowned in Lake 
Geneva, Wis., in September, 1912, while 
attempting to save a friend. 

The purpose of the Rufus Dawes 
Club is to educate its members to be- 
come more efficient in the insurance bus- 
iness. This is accomplished by dinner 
meetings every week or so at which 
prominent insurance and _ professional 
men of Newark are the speakers. In 
this way the members of the club form 
contacts with the most outstanding men 


of the city and gain from them inspira- 
tion. 


N. T. Robertson is the Advisor 


Norman T. Robertson, special home of- 
fice representative of the United States 
Casualty, is the advisor of ‘the organiza- 
tion. A New York University man, Mr. 
Robertson has had wide experience in 
boys’ work having been secretary of the 
Newark Y. M. C. A. in charge of the 
employed boys’ division. Two years ago 
he felt that the time had come to organ- 
ize in Newark a club of the young men 
of the business. From the germ of an 
idea in his own mind the movement 
spread rapidly until now more than fifty 
are members of the organization. Aside 
from the business meetings and addresses 
by business men the club holds dances 
of a high social order every few months. 
The money made at these affairs is 
turned over to charity. 


General Dawes’ Visit to the Chub 


En route to The Prudential 50th anni- 
versary celebration last fall in Newark, 
General Dawes made it a point to get ac- 
quainted with the club that he had heard 
so much about. When informed by Mr. 
Robertson that it had taken its name in 
honor of his son, whose ideals the mem- 
bers wished to emulate, the Vice-Presi- 
dent was overcome with emotion. Tears 
filled his eyes and Senator Walter Edge, 
who accompanied him, took up the bur- 
den of the conversation until he had 
somewhat regained his _ self-control. 
General Dawes then spoke briefly to the 
young men upon the value of individ- 
uality, telling them that the man who 
will stand against the crowd is the only 
one who amounts to anything. “You 
will get ahead faster,” he said, “will 


(Continued on page 34) 


























PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 144 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
123 William Street, New York 
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Increased Dividends 


The Equitable Life of Iowa announces 
a new, increased dividend scale, making the 
already low cost of insurance in “Iowa’s 
Oldest Company” the lowest in its history. 

In 1925, Equitable Life of lowa payments 
in dividends to policyholders exceeded the 
payments in death claims by 70 per cent. 
AN OUTSTANDING RECORD! 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF IOWA 
Home Office: Des Moines 





Founded 1867 

















Nation Needs More Life Insurance Agents 
am 


To serve this nation adequately there is need of a still larger army 
of capable, conscientious, industrious men and women, to supply the 
wondrous saving and protective service of life insurance to businesses, 
and homes, and individuals. 

A connection with this Company is especially attractive because of 
the quality of service alike to Agents and policyholders, because of the 
up-to-dateness of policy contracts, because of its Agency publications 
and advertising literature, and because the spirit of comradeship between 
Home Office and Field is very real. We have room for men and 


women who are content with nothing less than the best in equipment, 
service, and ideals. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 

















Beha Wants State 
On Board of N. Y. 
Mutual Companies 


Says It’s Best Way for Policyhold- 
ers to Have “Real Voice” 
in Management 


DISCUSSES TERM BUSINESS 


Superintendent Thinks Each Class 
of Policy Should Stand 
on Its Own 


In his annual report to the legislature 
Superintendent Beha of the New York 
Insurance Department said New York 
State should have a representative on 
the board of directors of the mutual 
life insurance companies of the state. 
He also said that the present limitation 
of expenses in this state’s code works 
a hardship in companies desiring to re- 
duce their premiums in accordance with 
modern conditions. He also discussed 
pension systems for officers and employes 
of domestic life companies; group 
life insurance; insurance of children; 
fraternal insurance; and the contingency 
reserve of the New York Life relative 
to Russian business. 

Direction of Mutual Companies 

In discussing mutualization and mu- 
tual life companies he said: 

“With the completion of the mutual- 
ization of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society in 1925 by the purchase of 
the few remaining shares of stock « ‘sz 
standing, there are now four mutual 
companies in this state with policyhold- 
ers in excess of one million, one with 
approximately two million policyhold- 
ers and one with over four million policy- 
holders, exclusive of its twenty million 
industrial policyholders. It is therefore 
evident that these companies can no 
longer be regarded as purely private in- 
stitutions. It is also apparent to anyone 
familiar with the business, therefore, 
that it is impossible for the policyhold- 
ers to have any real voice in the elec- 
tions and management of their compan- 
ies. The result is that we have in the 
management of the four companies here, 
for all practical purposes, a management 
by one or two strong individuals in each 
company whose will is law so far as 
those companies are concerned. An au- 
tocratic form of government is undoubt- 
edly a good form of government when 
the autocrat has the requisite ability and 
conscientious sense of responsibility, but 
such form of government does not har- 
monize with our American ideals. 

“While to a great extent the examina- 
tions of the Department attempt to dis- 
close the salient facts relating to a com- 
pany’s management, the broad _ policy 
of a company, the management’s view- 
point as to its responsibilities to its mil- 
lions of policyholders, cannot, in my 
opinion, be brought into complete har- 
mony with the viewpoint of the State 
unless the State has representation on 
the Board of Directors. 

“In my 1925 report to the Legislature, 
I discussed this situation and I am again 
taking the opportunity to bring this mat- 
ter to the attention of this Honorable 
Legislature. It is immaterial to me 


(Continued on page 34) 
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BROADCAST NO. 28 











1. During the past year many important developments 
have been effected by the AZtna Life Insurance 
Company which have greatly enlarged the Atna’s 
field of activity and aided Atna agents and 


brokers in producing more business. 


2. We call attention to some of these A-tna develop- 


ments: 


a—Increased limits of insurance. 
b—Salary Budget Plan. 

c—lIncreased excess interest. 

d—Increased Participating dividend scale. 
e—Disability limits increased to $50,000. 
f—Lowest basic Non-Participating rates. 


3. We will be glad to give further information concern- 


ing any of the above developments. 


HART & EUBANK, General Agents 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


“IT PAYS TO HAVE AN ACCOUNT WITH THE AETNA” 
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Boston Life Congress 
Proves Lively Affair 


HAD LOTS OF VARIETY AND PEP 





All Over at 4 O'clock; Sales Contests, 
Play, Commissioner at Lunch, Set 
Speeches 





The Sales Congress of the Boston Life 
Underwriters’ Association held last Fri- 
day was a speedy affair. It moved like 
clockwork and was over at 4 o'clock 
despite the fact that there were three 
set addresses, two prize contests, a lunch 
at which Commissioner Monk of Massa- 
chusetts spoke, and a performance of the 
playlet of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, showing the visit of 
a .widow and two children to a trust 
company and the unexpected finding of 
a partnership insurance policy, as well 
as plenty of good music. There were 
about 700 attending, including the fol- 
lowing associations: Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, New Bedford, 
Springfield, Lowell, Vermont, Worcester, 
Hartford. 

The presiding officer was the president 
of the association, Manager Edward I. 
Brown of the Phoenix Mutual. The 
singing was under the leadership of 
David E. Sprague. 


Preaches Inspirational Talk 


The Congress got off to a good start 
with an inspirational address by Garfield 
Morgan of Lynn, who after working in 
blast furnaces and mines on the other 
side, came to this country and went to 
grammar school at the age of twenty- 
fiye. His speech sounded a high note of 
idealism and went over big. 

The next thing on the program was a 
sales talk contest for a cash prize. Those 
competing were: Paul T. Allen, Pruden- 
tial; William J. Halleran, John Han- 
cock; Fred Hawkins, Boston Mutual. 
These are all weekly premium men. 

Included in the morning program was 
a talk on “The Monetary Value of 
Human Life,” by Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
Wharton School of Finance, University 
of Pennsylvania, part of which is repro- 
duced on another page of THe Eastern 
UNDERWRITER. 

The National Association’s playlet, 
“Thy ‘Will’ Be Done,” was the opener 
for the afternoon session. The actors in 
the cast were Paul Goddard, New Eng- 
land Mutual; Robert Blakeslee, Provi- 
dent Mutual; Edgar H. Delamater, 
Connecticut General; A. E. Warburton, 
State Mutual; Emmett Pishon, Equit- 
able; Mrs. Helen McDaniel, State Mu- 
tual; and two high school students. Mrs. 
McDaniel soon had everybody crying and 
she informed THe Eastern UNDERWRITER 
that it was easy for her to act the role 
of the widow in the playlet as her hus- 
band had carried only $5,000 insurance; 
had been an invalid for years; and his 
policy had no disability feature. 


Whitmore Makes Fine Impression 


Then followed another prize contest in 
which agents tried to give the best sales 
argument. In this contest were Eugene 

Warren, Metropolitan Life, New 
Bedford; Lawrence J. Doolan of the 
New Hampshire Association; Ira L. 
Gregory, Mutual Benefit, Providence; 
Luke Waterbury, president of the Low- 
ell Association; and Sidney G. Marean, 
Berkshire Life, Springfield, the last 
named winning. 

The concluding talk was made by 
Agency Manager James E. Whitmore, 
Phoenix Mutual of Hartford, an unus- 
ually vigorous and attractive speaker. 
He said the difference between success 
and failure is so small that it can be 
answered by the question, “Is a man alive 
or dead?” He declared that’ if a man 
goes into the life insurance business he 
has the responsibility to his family and 
to himself to make enough money and 
to make the venture worthwhile. It 
is his duty to make good. He must or- 
ganize himself, find the maximum limits 
of his possibilities, and then measure up 


to them. Knowledge, courage and poise 
are three essentials and they all work 
hand in hand, he said. If you have 
knowledge and courage poise will come 
of itself. 

He made a plea for straight thinking, 
looking things in the face, and possession 
of all facts so as to make comprehension 
possible. He told what the Phoenix 
Mutual is doing for the creation of good 
will in life insurance by its national and 
trade paper advertising, its follow-ups 
and its encouraging full-time men. 

During sessions the Congress had an 
opportunity to hear the new executive 
secretary, William E. Collins, Jr., a grad- 
uate of Boston Latin School, Harvard 
University and Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration. The Bos- 
ton association has opened offices at 185 
Devonshire Street. 

At the luncheon there was a humor- 
ous exchange of dialogue between Com- 
missioner Monk and President Brown 
of the Association, during which bad- 
inage was indulged in relative to the offi- 
cial positions of both. More humor was 
lent the Congress by the appearance of 
Charles Gilman of the National of Ver- 
mont as a judge in a contest. He told 
witty stories in introducing the contest- 
ants. 





ST. LOUIS HEADQUARTERS 





American Life Convention Gets Space In 
Small Building; Secretary Blackburn 
Coming Home 

The American Life Convention has 
leased permanent headquarters in the 
Shell Building, 13th and Locust Streets, 
St. Louis, which is near leading hotels 
and railroad stations. It is believed that 
the offices will be installed before the 
annual meeting of the Convention in De- 
troit in September. 

Secretary Blackburn will return from 
his Mediterranean trip the middle of 
April. 

NEW GROUPS 

The following companies have recent- 
ly insured their employees under group 
life policies in the Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Co.: A. N. Pierson, Inc., 
Cromwell, Conn.; the Randolph-Clowes 
Co., Waterbury, Conn.; employees of 
Union Printers Home Corporation, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo.; James Ackroyd & 
Sons, Albany, N. Y.; L. Plaut & Co., 
Inc.. New York City; Meyers Depart- 
ment Store Co., Pasadena, Cal.; The 
Reed Manufacturing Co., Springfield, 
Ohio; E. Kent Estate, Pawtucket, R. 
I.; Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, and 
Provident Institution for Savings, 
Boston. 

The following companies have recent- 
ly insured their employees under Group 
Disability policies in the Connecticut 
General: Graff-Kittanning Clay Prod- 
ucts Co., Worthington, Pa.; Case 
3rothers (additional insurance), High- 
land Park, Conn.; Boomer-duPont (ad- 
ditional insurance), New York City and 
Mt. Lebanon Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment, Mt. Lebanon, Pa. 








Huebner’s New Angles 
On Monetary Values 





HOW APPLIED TO HUMAN LIFE 





Ten Lights Thrown on Subjects by In- 
surance Educational Head of Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 





Dr. S. S. Huebner of the University of 
Pennsylvania gave a new twist to his views 
on the monetary value of human life in a 
talk he made before the Boston Life In- 
surance Sales Congress a few days ago. 
He offered ten illuminating suggestions as 
follows: 


Since the monetary worth of the life 
value, as regards both the individual 
estate and the national total, so greatly 
outranks the worth of tangible property, 
it follows that we should have for it the 
same high regard that we have for our 
material possessions. If we extend scien- 
tific treatment to our property, we should 
also do the same with respect to the 
monetary worth of our life. Values are 
values in economics, irrespective of their 
precise nature, and all should be treated 
scientifically if that is possible. 

The monetary worth of our life value 
is capable of the same scientific treat- 
ment as is property. And the important 
thing is that life insurance constitutes 
the only known medium through which 
that scientific treatment can be applied. 
We have been living essentially under 
a property philosophy, and, with respect 
to economics, it is high time that we also 
live equally under a life value philos- 
ophy. Everywhere we are emphasizing 
the ethical, service and creative phases 
in our business life, and this is indicative 
of our increased recognition of the hu- 
man factor in economic affairs. Now 
Life Insurance enables us to extend that 
recognition much further. With refer- 
ence to the monetary worth of our life 
values, it represents in a very practical 
way the application of all the fundamen- 
tal principles that we now apply, as a 
matter of course, to our business affairs. 
3riefly stated they are: 

(1) The monetary value of our work- 
ing life should be capitalized with an 
evidence of worth, just as property is 
today represented by stocks, bonds, 
warehouse receipts, bills of lading and 
mortgages. The Life Insurance contract 
is a callable sinking-fund bond issued 
against the insured’s life value in a man- 
ner analagous to the same type of bond 
issued by corporations against tangible 
property. 


As Much of an Asset as Property 


(2) The life value, insofar as it repre- 
sents the capitalized current earning pow- 
er of the individual, is an asset quite as 
much as property, and is subject to com- 
plete loss through premature death dur- 
ing the working period of life. The fre- 


quency of this hazard is thirty times as 
great as the fire hazard, and, to make 
matters worse, the loss is always total, 
whereas the great majority of fire losses 
are only partial. If property is almost 
invariably covered with contracts of in- 
demnity, then this life value should also 
be thus protected, especially since it is 
not subject to replacement. Certainly 
man should not think more of his build- 
ings and his goods than he does of his 
own life, especially since his own depend- 
ent family is so vitally involved. 

(3) Continuance of the human life 
bears a vital relation to the maintevance 
of the property estate already accumu- 
lated. Mere death of the owner of an 
estate, irrespective of the form the es- 
tate may be in, invariably means a de- 
pletion of that estate. Last illness ex- 
penses, funeral costs, settlement costs, 
and post-mortem taxes serve to deplete 
the average estate by from 20 to 25 per 
cent. Where the estate consists primar- 
ily of a business enterprise, which is so 
often the case, the loss is usually much 
larger because of the business interrup- 
tion occasioned by the removal of the 
strategic life from the business. More- 
over, the hazard of death strikes every 
estate at some time, whereas the fire 
hazard strikes only occasionally. The 
function of Life Insurance extends be- 
yond the indemnification of lost earning 
power, although that is its greatest mis- 
sion. It also indemnifies depreciation of 
the estate when occasioned by death. 
Life Insurance is property insurance, just 
as truly as is fire and marine insurance, 
in the sense that it protects property al- 
ready in existence. 


Relation to Commercial Credit 


(4) The life value—consisting of the 
character and ability of the individual— 
bears a vital relation to commercial 
credit. Regarding loans from the prop- 
erty viewpoint only, it is customary to 
classify loans into collateral loans and 
commercial loans. The first are secured 
essentially with the pledge of evidence of 
property values that have a ready market 
such as stocks, bonds and mortgages. 
Commercial loans, on the contrary, are 
secured essentially by the character and 
ability of the borrower, although refer- 
ence is also made to any unpledged prop- 
erty. Yet these important personal fac- 
tors are very indefinite as to their last- 
ing quality. They may be worth a great 
deal today, and because of death become 
worthless tomorrow. Their monetary 
worth should always be guaranteed 
against loss to the creditor. The pres- 
ent distinction between collateral loans 
and commercial loans is fallacious, and 
I believe came into existence only be- 
cause of our tendency to view. things 
economic so largely in the light of prop- 
erty only. 

All loans should be properly secured. 
The purpose of Life Insurance is to eli- 
minate the present distinction. Its pur- 
pose is to convert the so-called commer- 
cial loan into a collateral loan. It en- 
ables the borrower to appraise his life 
value and then to have that value evi- 
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LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


General Agency Openings 


in the following states: 
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denced by a bond which may then be 
pledged as security for a loan in the 
same sense that corporate bonds and 
stocks are pledged for the protection of 
so-called collateral loans. With the uni- 
versal use of Life Insurance in connec- 
tion with commercial credit, there will 
no longer be any necessity for the afore- 
mentioned two-fold distinction. All 
loans will be collected loans, i. e., will 
be properly secured, as they should be, 
with the pledge of a definite and tangi- 
ble security. 


Exhaustible in Character 


(5) The life value is exhaustible in 
character just like property. Yet, as an 
asset this value bears a vital relation to 
many of our greatest future responsi- 
bilities, such as the higher education of 
children and old-age support. Such vital 
matters should not be left to chance. In- 
stead, the present should be used to pro- 
vide systematically out of current in- 
come for the meeting of these demands 
of the future. In business this is the 
general practice as a matter of course. 
It should also be so with respect to our 
life values. They too should be subjected 
to the principle of depreciation and to 
the use of sinking-funds, and that is ex- 
actly what high premium Life Insurance 
enables us to do. The sinking-fund fea- 
ture—the reserve—of the Life Insurance 
bond can be so arranged as to accumu- 
late systematically out of current income 
the amount necessary ‘to meet the fu- 
ture educational or other obligations. 
With respect to old age support, this 
sinking-fur4 may be so arranged as to 
accumulate gradually to 100 per cent. 
of the amount needed at the age of re- 
tirement as the working life value itself 
is correspondingly depreciating to zero. 
The Life Insurance bond extends to the 
exhaustible life value present day meth- 
ods of treating depreciation with respect 
to property, its sinking-fund meeting the 
gradual depreciation that results from 
wear and tear, and its callable feature 
off-setting any sudden loss occasioned 
by premature death. 

(6) Our life value, both in the inter- 
est of self and dependents, needs to be 
fortified with an emergency fund to meet 
the possible contingencies of physical 
disability, unemployment, inability to 
meet fixed charges, temporary business 
disturbances, and the like. Specialized 
forms of indemnity exist to meet some— 
but not all—of these contingencies, it is 
true, and they are excellent. In business 
the allocation of a part of current sur- 
plus to contingency funds is a general 
practice. Why should not the same 
scientific treatment be extended to the 
life value, especially since business is 
nothing more than a judicious union of 
the human factor with capital, each be- 
ing more productive because of the fav- 
orable combination? High premium Life 
Insurance lends itself admirably to this 
purpose. Whether used for family or 
business emergency purposes, the sur- 
render or loan value of the policy is 
readily available in case of dire need. 
Moreover, it always remains intact and 
is non-fluctuating. Contrast this situa- 
tion with emergency funds that are not 
entrusted to the management of deposi- 
tory institutions. Let us not forget that 
within the period of a trade cycle, choice 
investment bonds—even when widely 
spread—sometimes show an average de- 
preciation of over 25 per cent, and choice 
stocks considerably more. Unless left 
with depository institutions, an emer- 
gency fund used for business protective 
purposes is very apt to be severely im- 
paired in its usefulness at the very time 
when business emergencies customarily 
arise, namely, during periods of business 
depression, and for the same reasons 
that occasion the business emergency it- 


self. 


Decent Competency 


(7) Our working life is largely de- 
voted to the creation of a personal estate 
out of current surplus, the saving effort 
being necessarily spread over a long 
period of time. A decent competency 
should be the ambition of every working 
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life. But the accumulation of such a 
competency requires time, and presumes 
the continuance of the working life 
throughout that period of time. That 
presumption no man has a right to rely 
It is absolutely necessary that 
the savings period be insured against 
premature termination by death. Reliance 
upon saving, without Life Insurance, is 
a gamble when dependents are involved. 
Under no other form of saving, outside 
of Life Insurance, is there more in the 
personal estate than has actually been 
saved up to the time that death forces 
discontinuance of the savings account. 
The potential estate is the all-important 
thing for the 97 per cent. of our family 
heads. It must be placed before any 
other type of saving and investment. 
Life Insurance alone can guarantee that 
potential personal estate. When the sav- 
ings period is cut short by death, Life 
Insurance always returns the savings 
that have actually been accumulated un- 
der it up to the time of death, but it also 
furnishes in cash, and this is the all-im- 
portant point, the incompleted part of 
the insured’s estate which he originally 
resolved to save, but which because of 
premature death he was denied the privi- 
lege of accumulating. The great major- 
ity of family heads live only in the Life 
Insurance stage. They have no right 
to rely upon any other type of saving 
and investment until they have first ar- 
ranged for a decent potential estate 
through Life Insurance. No family head 
has even the right to argue that he will 
first buy a home on the installment plan 
and pay for it, and then purchase ade- 
quate Life Insurance. The potential es- 
tate comes first, and, when that has been 
provided for other good investment chan- 
nels may be recommended. This rule in 
no way affects other investments ad- 
versely. If universally adopted, it would, 
because of the thrift producing habit 
inculcated through Life Insurance, re- 
dound greatly to the benefit of all other 
good investment institutions by develop- 
ing a much wider public participation. 


(8) The Life Insurance investment 
method should commend itself as ex- 
cellently adapted to protect us against 
our weaknesses in the field of invest- 
ment. We are as we are, and most of us 
are made wrong financially. Very few 
are equipped with the power to select 
individual investments wisely. Most of 
us are prone to try our skill at specula- 
tion, and almost always with the same 
sure result. Our life value may be sat- 
isfactory as a current producer of sur- 
plus for investment. But the adage that 
it is harder to keep than to make is only 
too true. And when figuring the aver- 
age investment return at the close of our 
investment career, it will not do to make 
the compound interest calculations only 
with respect to the sums that have been 
kept intact. Let us not forget to com- 
pute compound interest on the lost 
principals. If we do, we shall understand 
that the investment mill grinds slowly 
and thoroughly. Fortunate, indeed, is the 
man who at the close of a long invest- 
ment career, taking into account com- 
pound interest on lost principals here 
and there, can truly say that he has suc- 
ceeded consistently in jumping over the 
proverbial 5 per cent. hurdle. If the lead- 
ing underwriting syndicates were to ad- 
vertise tomorrow an offering of a $500,- 
000,000 bond issue, absolutely safe, guar- 
anteed against price fluctuations, payable 
by the producer on a convenient install- 
ment plan, yielding 4.8 per cent. on the 
investment portion paid in, readily con- 
vertible into cash, and with the bond 
fully paid for and immediately delivered 
in the event of the purchaser’s prema- 
ture death before all installments have 
been paid, I can assure you the issue 
would be gobbled up with an unheard of 
rapidity. Opening and closing subscrip- 
tion books would be practically synon- 
ymous. And yet, my friends, I feel that 
I have just described to you the invest- 
ment portion of the average Life Insur- 
ance bond. 

(9) The monetary worth of the life 
value constitutes the larger part, and 
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Seventy-five Years Ago 


the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company was organized by a 
group of men with unusual foresight. They conceived an organization that 
would create a personality of strength and friendliness, and conduct its 
affairs so as to win and hold the confidence of policyholders. 


During all these years this institution has faithfully maintained the spirit 
of service inaugurated at its birth. To-day it ranks with the best com- 
panies in the country and is known throughout the land as 


The Company of Satisfied Policyholders 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Organized 1851 




















often substantially all, of the great ma- 
jority of privates estates. With respect 
to property every person is urged to 
make a will, and the subject of wills as 
we now find it discussed in books, seems 
to relate to property only. Why should 
not every person be urged likewise to 
make a will that relates to the money 
value of his own life? That is exactly 
what Life Insurance enables us to do, 
The Life Insurance policy is a will by 
the terms of which we bequeath to our 
heirs the monetary worth of the econom- 
ic forces within us, just as we employ 
property wills to bequeath to our heirs 
such material possessions as we may 
have for distribution. Every person 
should have two wills, a property will 
and a life will. My estate consists pri- 
marily of the capitalized value of my 
current earning capacity. Why should 
I not be as anxious to bequeath to my 
family the greater portion of what I 
have—the worth within me—as I am to 
leave the lesser portion, namely, my prop- 
erty possessions? 


(10) The life value should be pre- 
served as a working force just as long 
as possible. Prevention of loss in the 
field of property has become a science, 
and property insurance companies are 
making loss prevention one of their out- 
standing functions. To an ever-increas- 
ing extent the premium income is de- 
voted to inspections, salvaging, investi- 
gation, and loss prevention education. 

Moreover, property is being constant- 
ly inventoried. Now why should not we 
take that same sensible view of our own 
working life? Why should we not want 
to prolong our working life by catching 
at their incipiency those numerous ail- 
ments that are easily checked if discov- 
ered in time, but which are sure to kill 
if left undiscovered or untended for too 
long a period? Probably eight out of ten 
premature deaths are traceable to igno- 
rance or to procrastination at the start. 
Life insurance companies have the same 
duties with respect to our life values 
and can perform the same prevention 
service that property insurance compan- 
ies recognize with reference to our prop- 
erty values. Many life companies are 
already doing yeoman service in this re- 
gard, but the future will witness a much 
greater development in this field. Pol- 
icy holders must be urged to avail them- 
selves of the periodical medical examina- 
tions service offered by their companies. 
The service is beneficial to all the parties 
concerned—the company, the insured, 
the beneficiary and society. 





CANADIAN INCREASE 





Great West Tells Why More Policies 
_Being Sold This Year in Dominion 


Ten per cent. more ordinary life insur- 
ance was purchased in Canada during 
January, 1926, than in January, 1925, 
and in discussing this gain and the rea- 
sons therefor the Great West Life says: 

“Money is comparatively cheap and 
plentiful in Canada. A greater volume 
of business is being done on less credit 
than has been the case for some time 
past—meaning that nothing much is be- 
ing ordered than cannot be paid for on 
short notice. Turnover is therefore 
greater, debts are being paid, life insur- 
ance is going ahead as never before and 
all indications point to the conclusion 
that in 1926 the greatest prosperity will 
be experienced, on a sound and sane 


pasis, than has been possible since the 
War.” 





CLOSED $700,000 CASE 


Walter Leon and C. E. Mabie, of the 
C. B. Knight Agency in New York, are 
being congratulated following the clos- 
ing of a $700,000 case upon the life of 
Sidney Beir, of New York. Halved, this 
figure put both Mr. Leon and Mr. 


Mabie in the Million Dollar Proaucer 
class, and Mr. Leon led the Old Agents 
of the Union Central for January with 
a total business of $370,000 
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Wins Prizes in Talks 
On Sales in Boston 


HOW NEW ENGLANDERS SUCCEED 





s. G. Marean, Springfield, Uses His Own 
Insurance As Argument; P. T. Allen 
Asks Many Questions 





The sales talks which won prizes at the 
Boston Life Insurance Sales Congress 
last week were those of Sidney G. 
Marean of the Berkshire Life, Spring- 
field, Mass., whose topic was “My Best 
Sales Argument,” and Paul T. Allen, 
Prudential, Boston, who in the Week- 
ly Premium men contest, told of the 
best approach he had ever made. Mr. 
Marean’s talk follows: 

“My best sales argument is my own 
life insurance estate. Why? Because I 
am selling an idea not a policy. Here 
is the way it goes. First, enough cash 
to meet the high cost of funerals and 
to cover my notes at the bank. Total, 
$2,000. Here ends the cash the oil stock 
boys are scrambling for. Next, a month- 
ly income for my wife for one year that 
equals the income she now has that 
she need have no financial worries for 
one year. Then, a smaller income until 
my little girl enters college; then her 
income takes another drop and remains 
constant throughout the rest of her life- 
time; and at her death it goes to my 
daughter for life. Out of this same fund 
comes the money for my daughter’s edu- 
cation; $1,000 for each year in college 
and $1,000 to get launched into the 
business world or on to the sea of 
matrimony. ‘Total, $26,000. One more 
item—the emergency fund—$1,000 set- 
tled- under the interest option, with the 
privilege to my wife of withdrawing the 
principal at any time for emergencies. 
Grand total, $29,000. 

A Good Example To Follow 


“Now let’s see what ideas have been 
planted in the prospect’s mind. First, 
that I am not asking him to make any 
sacrifices for the sake of the future of 
his family that I am not willing to make 
for mine. Second, that in terms of in- 
come 10, 15 or 20 thousand dollars is not 
a lot of life insurance. Third, I have 
given him details of my own personal 
estate which justifies my asking for de- 
tails of his. Fourth, I have shown him 
the possibilities of providing for the fu- 
ture of his family, where his estate will 
be worth 100 cents on the dollar and 
the income for his family guaranteed. 

_ “If he now tells me that he is not 
interested—and really means it—I am 
through, for it means that he is in- 
different to his family’s future; and there 
are too many other men to see who are 
vitally interested in doing everything 
they can to make the way a little easier 
for their families. 

_ “If he is interested but feels that he 
is carrying all that he possibly can car- 
ty we go into the matter of arranging 
his present contracts into a planned 
estate and. in almost every case the 
Prospect will see how inadequate his 
present insurance is and apply for ad- 
ditional insurance to complete the plan.” 


Asks Lots of Questions 


Mr. Allen’s talk was largely based 
upon the dominance of the prospect by 
the agent. He does this by attracting 
his attention to some saying about the 
future which starts the prospect think- 
ing; and then borrowing from him pen- 
cil, paper, etc., until he-gets him in the 
mood of assent, starting with little 
things and concluding with the assent 
to the insurance. 


William J. Halleran of the John Han- 
cock said that insurance agents differ 
from doctors and lawyers in that the 
latter groups are voluntarily seen by 
people who feel that they must have 
their services. The services of the in- 
surance agent are just as paramount, 
but the agent must take the initiative 
by looking up the prospect and bringing 
about the interview some way or other. 
It is largely a question of the person- 
ality of the agent and in Mr. Halle- 
ran’s opinion every agent should brush 
up his personality and bring it into play 
as often as possible. 

Fred Hawkins of the Boston Mutual 
used the opportunity he had when he 
called at a home to have the wife change 
the beneficiary as an entering wedge 
for an insurance talk with the husband. 


Income 


Eugene M. Warren, Metropolitan 
Life, New Bedford, makes good progress 
by stressing the income feature of life 
insurance. 

Lawrence J. Doolan of the New 
Hampshire association uses an analogy 
of a bond and a life insurance policy. 
He first cites the advantages of a bond, 
and then drifting to life insurance il- 
lustrates how much more satisfactory a 
policy is. Most of his sales talk is in 
the form of a question, the answer of 
which is always in the affirmative. Luke 
Waterbury, Lowell, uses the budget ar- 
gument in soliciting. 

Ira L. Gregory of the Mutual Benefit 
of Providence made a good talk on in- 
come in his part in the contest. 





DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The John Hancock Mutual Life has 
established a Department of Education 
at the home office for field representa- 
tives. Tressler W. Callihan, formerly 
the company’s general agent at Syracuse, 
N. Y., has been selected to direct and 
supervise this new work. Mr. Callihan 
has been very successful in the organiza- 
tion of the Syracuse agency. He will 
be succeeded by Edward B. Baxter, who 
has been Mr. Callihan’s right hand man 
in the Syracuse agency. 


James L. Loomis Heads 
Connecticut Mutual 


EXECUTIVE IN HIGH STANDING 





Field Organization Pleased by His Se- 
lection to be President; His 
Career in Brief 





James Lee Loomis, vice-president of 
the Connecticut Mutual, has been elected 
president of that company. He stands 
in high esteem all through the life in- 
surance fraternity. 

Mr. Loomis was born in Connecticut; 








JAMES LEE LOOMIS 


attended the New York Military Acad- 
emy; was graduated from Yale in 1901; 
entered Yale Law School in 1902; was 
admitted to the bar in 1905 and for a 
time practiced law in Hartford. 

In March, 1909, he was elected as- 
sistant secretary of the Connecticut 
Mutual; in November, 1918, he became 
vice-president; in January, 1919, was 














D. W. Carter, Secretary 














State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 


The Company has recently introduced an exceptionally 
complete and practical 


Educational Course 


for the use of its Agents and those who contemplate 
entering the life insurance business. 


Stephen Ireland, Superintendent of Agencies 


B. H. Wright, President 

















elected a director; and his election to 
the presidency was on March 26th. 

He is a director of the First National 
Bank of Hartford; Simsbury Bank & 
Trust Co.; Phoenix Fire Insurance Co.; 
Hartford County Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co.; and is a trustee of the Society for 
Savings and of the Loomis Institute. 


Field Organization Pleased 


The election gave pleasure to the field 
force of the Connecticut’ Mutual among 
whose members the new president has 
wide popularity. 

What the general agents think about 
Mr. Loomis was illustrated by a com- 
ment made by Peter M. Fraser of New 
York who said to THe EAsteRN UNDER- 
writer this week: “No choice could 
have pleased the general agents more. 
Mr. Loomis is not only a most capable 
executive and a helpful and understand- 
ing one but a mighty fine character in 
every sense of the word. Coupled with 
business qualifications of a high degree 
is his spiritual side which has won him 
the admiration of both the people of 
Hartford and of the field organization 
of the company.” 





M. E. CHURCH PENSION PLAN 





Young Ministers Will Begin Paying 
216% of Salaries Each Year; What 
Church Pays 


At the 130th annual session of the New 
England Conference of the Methodist 
Church held in Boston a few days ago, 
the meeting took up the pension ques- 
tion. The New England Conference has 
more than $500,000 on hand for a pen- 
sion fund and needs another $1,000,000. 
The new plan adopted and a brief out- 
line of the work follows: 

The new plan, in briefest outline, will 
work thus: Upon being admitted into 
the membership of an annual conference, 
that is becoming a “full fledged” Meth- 
odist minister, the young man will begin 
paying 2% per cent. of his salary each 
year into the “fund.” The church will 
also pay in yearly a sum equal to 8 per 
cent. of that salary. The board of pen- 
sions and relief, in charge of the “fund,” 
receiving these monies will invest them. 
Some 35 years later there will be await- 
ing the man, ready to retire at the age 
65, such an amount of money that he 
is assured of an annual income for all 
the years he may live, approximately 
one-half his average salary in the years 
that he has preached; furthermore, such 
annuity (or a definite part of it) would 
remain for his widow. And moreover— 
if the preacher should die before reach- 
ing retiring age, his estate would receive 
a pre-determined amount. And should 
the minister withdraw from the ministry 
at any age, the amount that he will have 
paid in will be restored to him, with in- 
terest. 





HEAR HENRY SHELDON TALK 





Guardian Life Agent Addresses Mc- 
Namara Organization; Agent on 
Way to $1,000,000 a Year 


r 

Henry Sheldon of the John C. Mc- 
Namara organization addressed an edu- 
cational meeting of that agency on Mon- 
day. He said he did not do well his 
first six months but his second half- 
year he did five times the business done 
in his first, and his last six months 
average $56,000 a month of paid busi- 
ness. He will probably be a million 
dollar producer. 

Mr. Sheldon is a student of the busi- 
ness and believes in planning things 
out. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 








Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 








Tel. RECtor 7501 





THE 
{JOHN C.MCNAMARA 
ORGANIZATION 





INSURANCE CO. 


OF 
AMERICA 





HOME OFFICE, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 





25 Church St., New York 
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PITTSBURGH 
THE CITY OF WONDERS 








HERE once a log [7° 
fortress and a scat- 
tering of settler’s cabins 
marked a frontier of the 4 
Nation, todayacity proud- 
ly rears her imposing mon- 
uments of stone and steel 
to the irresistable tide of 
man’s industry and na- 
ture’s benefices. 
Pittsburgh—**The 
Workshop of the World” 
presents a heritage of won- 
derful natural resources 
and a community of pros- 
perous people possessing 
the virtues of all nations 
engagedinawideanddiver- 
sified range of industries, 
vocations and professions. 
The Reliance Life— | 
frequently cited asalead- ff 
ing Pittsburgh institution 
and proudly sharing Pitts- 
burgh’s prestige —1s offer- 
ing its field representatives | 
a priceless opportunity to 
dwell in the wonders of 
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in their opportunities to 
visit all parts of the coun- 
try during the annual con- 
ventions of the company. 

Prosperous through the 
ease with which Perfect 
Protection is sold. 

Prosperous through the 
unrestricted territory 
) which the Reliance Life 
agency contract guaran: 
tees them. 

Prosperous through 
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% their independence of a 
general agent’s overwrit: 
ing commissions. 

‘ Prosperous through the 


bountiful service rendered 
by the thirty-five Reliance 
Branch Offices located na- 
tion-wide. 
Prosperous through the 
cooperation of Reliance 
Life supervisors—salaried 
Home Office representa- 
tives—in agency develop- 
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itshome during the Twen- 
ty-third anniversary Jubilee Conven- 
tion on July 6, 7, 8 and 9. 

The insight each delegate will secure 
will be most comprehensive—the pro- 
gram so constructed to bring each so- 
journer in intimate contact with the 
outstanding features of interest and 
beauty in and about the City. 

Majoring recreation among its many 
attractions, the Idea Assembly, one of 
the convention features, will neverthe- 
less, reveal many progressive sales meth- 
ods useful in the promotion of new 
business, greater business and better 
business. The Convention will give 
every delegate a close, personal insight 
into the scope and breadth of his com- 


pany’s administrative operations. It 
will give an accurate comprehension of 
the greatness and influence of his com- 
pany in its home environment. It will 
produce many personal contacts of in- 
estimable value. An invaluable experi- 
ence will be given every man present 
through the broadening influence which 
travel normally induces. 

Every person should see Pittsburgh 

“The Workshop of the World” at 
least once during his lifetime. What 
better opportunity could avail itself 
than will be given the Perfect Protection 
Men during the Jubilee Convention on 
July 6, 7, 8 and 9? 

Perfect Protection Men are fortunate 


motion. 

The Perfect Protection smile is char- 
acteristic of contentment, happiness 
and prosperity——characteristic of the 
mental attitude vital to successful sales- 
manship. By it, the Perfect Protection 
Man is readily identified. 

You, too, have 
theopportunity to 
grow and develop 
with Reliance 
Life. A letter to 
the Home Office 
will secure com , 
plete details on 
the Reliance Life 
Super-service 
agency contract. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PITTSBURGH 


FARMERS BANK BUILDING :- 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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G. S. Nollen To Conduct 
Ten One-Day Schools 


COVER EAST, WEST AND SOUTH 








Bankers Life President Soon to Start 
On Trip; Jaeger Will Help in East; 
Jackman in West 





From April 15 to May 31, President 
G. S. Nollen of the Bankers Life will 
conduct in person ten one-day schools 
of instruction to the field force of the 
company. He will be assisted by Vice- 
President and Director of Agencies W. 
W. Jaeger and by Assistant Director of 
Agencies O. B. Jackman. 

The ten cities where these one-day 
schools will be held and agencies which 
will attend follow: 

Cleveland, Ohio, Columbus, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Michigan, Cleveland. 

Washington, D. C., Syracuse, New 
York, Pennsylvania, District of Colum- 
bia, Virginia, North Carolina, Delaware, 
West Virginia. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Tennessee, 
tucky, Illinois, St. Louis, Indiana. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, South Dakota, North Dakota. 

Fort Dodge, Iowa, Iowa. 

Kansas City, Mo., Nebraska, Wyom- 
ing, Colorado, Kansas City, Kansas. 

Forth Worth, Texas, Texas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico. 

Los Angeles, Calif., California, Nevada. 

Seattle, Washington, Oregon, Seattle. 

Helena, Montana, Utah, Idaho, Spo- 
kane, Montana. 

Definite dates for each School will be 
announced later. 

Qualification for each School will con- 
sist of $7,500 of new issued and paid- 
for business written during the period 
from April lst to April 15th, inclusive, 
under the same general rules as an- 
nounced for the Regional Schools to be 
held next January. Term business will 
not count toward qualification. 

Mr. Jaeger will assist President Nollen 
in conducting the Schools in the Eastern 
section of the country and Mr. Jack- 
man will assist with the Schools in the 
Western section. 

_ The program for each School will con- 
sist of a full day of schooling with a 
dinner dance in the evening. 


Ken- 





INSURANCE MENINGROUPCOVER 





Members of Shirley Agency of Con- 
necticut General in Pittsburgh Get 
$1,060 to $3,000 Insurance 
In recognition of the excellent team- 
work by members of the agency force 
of the John T. Shirley Agency of the 
Connecticut General Life in Pittsburgh, 
which resulted in making 1925 the ban- 
ner years for the office, a group insur- 
ance plan for all employees, effective 
March Ist, has been put into force. 
Under the arrangements, all office em- 
ployees get $1,000 insurance each, and all 
salesmen get $2,000 minimum increasing 
to $3,000 upon attaining the honor roll 
of the company for paid business. In 
step with the remarkable growth of the 
Connecticut General during the past ten 
years, the John T. Shirley Agency also 
has been making steady progress, and 
Is now occupying larger offices in the 
Park Building, with an augmented 
agency force to facilitate the handling of 

the greater volume of business. 





$18,300,000 IN ONE DAY 





Field Force of: John Hancock Pay Trib- 
ute to President Crocker, 35 Years 
With Company 

The John Hancock field force cele- 
brated President’s Day on March 23 by 
sending in total new insurance written 
for the day amounting to approximately 
$18,300,000. This was from both ordinary 
and weekly premium agencies. President 
Walton L. Crocker on that day had been 
35 years with the company. It was de- 
cided by the Agency Department and 
Field Force to take note of the event 
by a special effort for business. 


Made 75 Calls Daily, 
Now Million Writer 


ADDRESS BY RALPH ROBBINS 





Addresses McNamara Agency of Guar- 
dian Life on Qualifications of Suc- 
cessful Life Insurance Agent 





Fifteen years ago, practically without 
funds, Ralph Robbins started out to sell 
life insurance in New York. For four 
years he averaged 75 calls a day on cold 
canvass and ran up the staggering ex- 
pense account of 25 cents daily—10 cents 
for carfare and 15 cents for lunch. It 
was a hard school of experience that he 
went through, but today he represents 


more than half a dozen different compa- | 


nies, has built up a large insurance clien- 
tele, and for the last nine years consecu- 
tively has been producing better than 
$1,000,000 annually; in many years ap- 
proximating a million and three-quarters 
of business during the period. On Thurs- 
day evening, March 25, he spoke before 
the members of the McNamara agency 
force of the Guardian Life and told what 
he regarded as essential requirements in 
the equipment of a successful life under- 
writer. 

The first point which Mr. Robbins em- 
phasized was the necessity for every 
agent to inform himself thoroughly about 
the various forms and details of the life 
insurance policy—the differences in and 
advantages of the several forms, how 
premiums were fixed, from what source 
the dividends were derived, and all simi- 
lar questions having to do with the na- 
ture of the commodity or service which 
the agent is attempting to sell. 

The second important requirement in 
the make-up of a life insurance man, Mr. 
Robbins pointed out, is a working knowl- 
edge of the principles of psychology. 
During an interview the agent should 
not make any negative statements or ask 
questions that would elicit a negative 
reply. He should direct the interview 
along lines as to get the prospect to say 
“Yes” or nod his head affirmatively to 
something. 

Knowledge of the proper application 
of a particular form of policy to meet a 
client’s needs was the third and very im- 
portant qualification for success in life 
insurance work. The speaker cited in- 
stances from his own experience where 
he recommended and finally wrote term 
insurance, on which his commissions 
would be considerably less, when the 
prospect criginally intended to take out 
endowment. He has done this, Mr. Rob- 
bins explained, where the prospect’s cir- 
cumstances made advisable maximum 
protection at a minimum outlay for the 
time being. He converts 90 per cent. of 
his term business into permanent forms 
before expiration. “An insurance man,” 
Mr. Robbins declared, “like a doctor, is 
paid for his knowledge, and it is just as 
wrong for one as for the other to rec- 
ommend services not to the best advan- 
tage of the client.” 

And as the fourth necessary require- 
ment in the equipment of the successful 
life insurance agent the speaker empha- 
sized the setting of a high standard of 
personal and business ethics. Agents 
were at times tempted to practice, and 
some often did use, he said, methods for 
which, while a man could not be sent to 
jail, still were included in the category 
of “sharp practice.” The life insurance 
business, the speaker declared with great 
fervor, was the greatest humanitarian 
endeavor in which a mean could engage 
and every one in it should conduct him- 
self along the highest standards of per- 
sonal and business ethics. 


GILBERT A. NEWKIRK DIES 


Gilbert A. Newkirk, a resident of 
Denver, Colorado, for forty-five years, 
general agent for the Mutual Benefit 
Life from 1887 to a few years ago when 
ill-health forced his retirement, died sud- 
denly March 24. Mr. Newkirk was born 
at Fonda, N. Y. He is survived by his 
widow and one daughter. 





ACACIA 


A Mutual, Old Line Life Insurance Company, limited by its 
Charter to Master Masons and issuing all standard forms of life 
insurance policies at net cost. 

Assets P (over) $16,000,000 

Lowest Rates Liberal Dividends 
Insurance in force December 31, 1918.................00ceceeee $24,044,612 
Insurance in force December 31, 1924.................cccceeees 174,625,300 

AN INCREASE OF OVER 600% IN SIX YEARS 

This remarkable record is without parallel in Insurance History. 
Prospective agents need no further proof of the fact that 
ACACIA Agents are writing business and making money. 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


William Montgomery, President, Homer Building, Washington, D. C. 
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PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 
ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CON- 
TRACT TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 

FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE 

HAVE AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 
REAL CO-OPERATION. 


JACKSON MALONEY 


A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Vice-President 


Manager of Agencies 














The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 


Policies backed one of the very strongest companies in the , be 
m “ "Se surplus and highest ccanieed of Guan scien 
Exceptional opportunity is offered to salesmen of 
character and ability. Communicate at once with 
Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, Boston. 














BUSINESS OF 1925 


PTT TCE TOT Te ee $117,647,000 
Sean cre TSG. x b.6 6k a dwss Ue edaseedos $13,691,000 


Insurance in Force 


as bai anise ike eahsoaranae $857,429,816 


°C CEE TOE +.c0i secede antinaviw $76,344,849 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 














la 


American Central Life 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Rsteblished 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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Helping People to Live Longer 


The general mortality rate in the United States and Canada is steadily 
improving. Five years have been added to the average expectation of life in 
thirteen years. 

But in the same period nearly nine years have been added to the life expec- 
tation of Metropolitan Industrial policyholders—a gain over the general average 
of four extra years. 

A continuous compaign for better health has been conducted by the Met- 
ropolitan among these policyholders who numbered at the end of 1925 about 
twenty million people. Trained nurses have been sent to them when they were 
sick. Hundreds of millions of pieces of literature have been distributed among 


them. Moving pictures and the radio have been used in telling them how to 
keep well. 


The Company believes its improvement in mortality over the general aver- 
age is largely the result of this work. It therefore invites co-operation to the 
end that all policyholders in all companies may be led to achieve their universai 
desire for many added years of life, health and happiness. 


Health and Welfare Statement 


Lives saved among Metropolitan Industrial Policyholders from 1911 to 
1925, in excess of general mortality improvement .............06-- 240,000 people 


Lives saved among Policyholders in 1925 as compared with the death 
rate for 1911 


(istic iw ehaeeeien dee eeeaea aes 66,288 people 
Decline in mortality rate among Metropolitan Industrial Policyholders 

NE a 6x nsa hed dances ees kee eee 32.5% 
Decline in Metropolitan Tuberculosis mortality rate since 1911......... 56.3% 
Decline in Metropolitan Typhoid mortality rate since 1911............ 79.8% 
Decline in Metropolitan Diphtheria mortality rate since 1911............ 62.6% 
Health information in advertisements reached in 1925..............000- 52,000,000 people 
Health pamphlets distributed free in 1925........ 0... cece wesc cece eees 49,182,126 copies 
Trained nursing care for sick Policyholders in 1925..............00005- 2,695,056 visits 
| eT Te 2,000,000 people 
Total expenditures for Health and Welfare work among policyholders in 

TTT E EOC ee en ee Tee en ee $4,056,482.47 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


F. H. ECKER, Vice Pres. HALEY FISKE, President 
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Long Service Men 
Meet for Annual Party 


IN MUTUAL BENEFIT OFFICES 





5. W. Baldwin Given Ovation; J. P. 
Bartholomew Is Toastmaster; E. E. 
Rhodes Praises Club’s Influence 





Growing out of a birthday party given 
six years ago to a twenty-year employe, 
the Veterans’ Club of the Mutual Bene- 
fit is now a lusty organization composed 
of 93 men who have been with the com- 
pany twenty years or more. A few 
nights ago they held their fourth annual 
banquet or “Feed Bag” affair, as it was 
nicknamed, in the home office dining 
room. J. F. Bartholomew, a veteran of 
29 years of service himself, acted as 
toastmaster in an efficient manner and 
graciously introduced Samuel W. Bald- 
win, vice-president of the company, to 
award service pins to five members. Mr. 
Bartholomew is president of the club this 
year. 

Vice-President Baldwin, together with 
J. W. Johnson, secretary of the com- 
pany, are the two oldest members in 
point of continuous service. When Mr. 
Baldwin got up to speak he was given 
quite an ovation, a fitting tribute to his 
long years of service. Five men have 
seen forty years of service with the 
company, including Vice-President E. E. 
Rhodes; three for thirty-five years; four 
for thirty years, and five for twenty- 
five years. 

Words of Praise by E. E. Rhodes 
_ Vice-President Rhodes, describing the 
influence of the club, said: “To me the 
Veterans’ Club is the best thing in the 


office. We’ve all been here our whole 
business lives; we've attended each 
other’s weddings; congratulated each 


other on new children. There can be no 
finer medium to bring men in one of- 
fice closer together.” 

An international flavor was added to 
the evening’s festivities by Dr. W. R. 
Ward, medical director of the company, 
who has just returned from an extended 
trip abroad. Dr. Ward is one of the 
few Americans who has seen King Tut’s 
tomb in Egypt and was profoundly im- 
pressed by its splendor. He told about 
his trip to Cairo to see the treasures 
taken from the tomb which are on ex- 
hibition there. 


“Encourage Your Young People,” Hill 
Pleads 

“Cultivate an attitude of content and 
optimism toward the potentialities of the 
young people who are following in your 
footsteps,” was the suggestion brought 
to the Veterans’ Club by Walter C. Hill, 
vice-president of the Retail Credit Co. 
of Atlanta. Mr. Hill urged them to set 
the proper example by glorifying their 
own jobs as well as showing the proper 
fidelity and loyalty to the company. “The 








Asset: 
Liabilities 





INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $100,000.00, with premiums 
payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, snd INDUSTRIAL Policies up te 
$1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1925 
pide buwdeceendeaeew enon Cece were ree cceencccesescesesscsessccccecs 946,562,667.40 
GE Ge Rtas cco ncncccnscccccacenss 
Insurance in Force. ... cesses eecceccccecees 


Oe reer eee e erases esesese 


eee eee ee ee es 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 


39,940,092.25 


3,392,156.76 
39,176,371.91 


eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee! 








Mutual Benefit,” he continued, “is far 
above the average in the conservation 
of its human element. Its splendid po- 
sition should inspire its young workers. 
It is the people who chose well and 
make permanent positions that you 
should seek. The long list of failures 
are made up of those who do not stick 
or try to do more than one thing at a 
time. They do not only fail in business 
but in life as well. They leave behind 


them broken families and broken 
hearts.” 

Insuring the Intangible 
Oliver Thurman, superintendent of 


agencies, brought the evening to a close 
by one of his interesting talks on “Life 
Values.” While Mr. Thurman sees home 
office workers enjoying a feeling of sat- 
isfaction over their work, he felt that 
the veterans would enjoy hearing some 
of his thoughts on field production and 
the thrill of insuring a man’s life prop- 
erly. He said: “So many people are 
prompted by fear to seek indemnity 
against loss of property. They overlook 
the fact that life insurance is indemnity 
against the loss of one’s ability, repre- 
senting the intangible. The many in- 
tangible values in life, such as friend- 
ships, business contacts and loved ones, 
may be summed up as the ability that 
man has labored for. This ability has 
been purchased by a life time of labor 
and work. It has come from the same 
source as property and yet so many peo- 
ple need the solicitation of a life insur- 
ance agent before they will protect it. 
It is the work of Mutual Benefit agents 
to drive home the importance of this 
protection and I am glad to say that your 
field associates are doing a good job.” 

President John R. Hardin was unable 
to attend but sent a sincere letter of 
regret to President Bartholomew. Miss 
Dorothy E. Samuel was given a vote 
of thanks and appreciation was shown 
for the generous entertainment provided 
by the Phonograph Trio. 





CINCINNATI APPOINTMENT 

Myron S. Baker has been appointed 
Assistant Manager in the John B. 
Keena Agency of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life at Cincinnati. Mr. Baker 
has been with the Phoenix Mutual for 
eight months and is a graduate oi the 
Phoenix Mutual School. Prior to that 
time he was a successful salesman of 
paper. 


OPPOSE INVESTMENT BILL 





Both Parties Object to Bill Permitting 
Life Companies to Invest in 
Bank Securities 


Considerable opposition developed at Al- 
bany in the Assembly last week when the 
Gedney bill, amending section 100 of the 
insurance law permitting life insurance 
companies to invest its funds in any bank 
and bankers’ acceptances and other bills 
of exchange of the kind and maturities 
made eligible by law for purchase in the 
open market by Federal reserve banks, 
came up for advancement to third reading 
and the bill was put over to this Tuesday’s 
calendar. 

Minority Leader Maurice Bloch and 
Louis A. Cuvillier, both Democrats of 
New York, objected to the bill on general 
principles and wanted to know what banks 
the insurance companies were now seeking 
to control. “The insurance and banking 
business are two seperate economic func- 
tions, and should be so kept,” declaged Mr. 
Bloch. 

Objection was also made to the bill by 
Republican leaders who raised the question 
of the propriety of allowing insurance com- 
panies with their vast reserves to enter into 
direct competition with state and national 
banks. ‘The bill was introduced in the 
Senate, on March 16, by Martin J. Ken- 
nedy, Democrat, of New York City and 
in the Assembly, on March 17, by Wal- 
ter S. Gedney, Republican, of Rockland 
county. 


PASSED IN KENTUCKY 

Taxes on stock in domestic life in- 
surance companies are reduced and 
placed on a parity with bank stock by 
a bill passed by the Kentucky General 
Assembly recently adjourned and just 
signed by Governor William J. Fields. 
City and counties taxes on such life 
insurance stock will be limited to twen- 
ty cents and school taxes to 40 cents. 





KENDRICK’S NEW POSITION 


W. R. C. Kendrick, formerly president 
of the Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, has been elected vice-president 
and general counsel of the Royal Union 
Life of Des Moines. 





William J. Graham, vice-president of 
the Equitable Society, was in Chicago 
this week. 


HEAD OFFICE IN RALEIGH, N. C 


Occidental Life to Move From New 
Mexico; Company Has Been Extend- 
ing Its Scope of Operations 
The Occidental Life will transfer its 
head office on April 20 to Raleigh, N. C., 
and will occupy the ground floor of the 
new Professional Building there. The 
officers of the company and most of the 
heads of the departments in the home 
office will also transfer their residences 
to Raleigh at that time. The transfer 
of the head office has been decided upon 
because of the growth and future ex- 
pansion which required that it be more 
centrally located than Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, which has been the head- 

quarters. 

The company entered the states of 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia and 
North Carolina about a year ago and 
already has developed quite an exten- 
sive business therein. It is expected 
the change of head office will result in 
more aggressive policy in the develop- 
ment and extension of the company’s 
affairs. 








NEW FRATERNAL BILL 


Aimed to Stop Activities of Non- 
Admitted Societies by Providing 
for Severe Penalty 





A bill which if enacted into law will 
raise havoc with representatives of non 
admitted fraternal benefit societies doing 
business in this state was introduced in 
the Assembly last week by Leon F. 
Wheatley of Steuben county, Republi- 
can, chairman of the Assembly Insurance 
Committee, and bears the approval of 
the department of insurance. The 
measure provides that not only the so- 
licitation of membership for but the col- 
lection of dues or assessments shall con- 
stitute a misdemeanor, makes the person 
soliciting such business liable in addition 
to other penalties to a further penalty 
of $100 for each policy written and permits 
the granting by the courts of an injunction, 
on the application of the attorney-general, 
to restrain any person so soliciting from 
further activity. 

According to the department the pro- 
posed amendment is designed to protect 
fraternal benefit societies organized under 
the laws of this state and which are doing 
business upon an adequate rate basis, from 
the assaults made on their membership by 
inadequate rate societies of other states 
whose representatives are quite active here 
and in violation of the law, for their prin- 
cipals are unlicensed. At the present time 
unauthorized corporations are “twisting” 
members from a duly licensed fraternal 
benefit society organized under the laws 
of this state, through appealing to such 
members on the basis of a lower and in- 
adequate rate. 


TALKS. IN OKLAHOMA CITY 

Frank H. Davis, vice-president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
talked at a luncheon in Oklahoma City 
this week. 

















ASK 


He knows the value of an education. 
talk over plans for the education of their b 


chance in life than father and mother had. 


So does Mother. 
TI oan oy or girl, 4 ; 
hey are willing to make the necessary sacrifices to give George or Geraldine a better 


savings and protection plan which assures the son or daughter 
an educational fund, whether father lives to complete his deposits or 
not, meets the requirements exactly. 

The Juvenile Policy written by The Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Company is written on the lives of children on ages 1 day 
up to 14 years and reaches full face value on the anniversary of 
the policy on which the insurance age of the child is 5 years. 

The Juvenile Policy is issued on 20 Pay Life, 20 Year Endow- 
ment or Terminal Endowments maturing at ages 16 to 21 inclusive. 
Waiver of further premiums in event of the death or disability of the 
father may e provided by the Payor Insurance feature. 

Lincoln National Life Agents give their results with the Juvenile 
Policy as another reason why it pays to 





DAD 


Both of them are eager to 














(LINK UP (Jw THe ?)LINCOLN) 





Lincoln Life Building 








The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
More Than $400,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 








Pennsylvania 








Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Provident agents in their approach have the 
advantage of the national advertising of the 
Company which is striking and original, 
and also of a Direct Mail Campaign. 


Founded 1865 
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Written In His 
Own Language! 


Talk Travelers Compensation insurance and 
Travelers service to the employer as a plan which 
will assist him to cut costs and increase production 

and you will gain his attention and consideration 
much quicker than if you come to merely “talk 
insurance’”’. 

That's what this new Compensation booklet 
“Fixed Charges which Can be Reduced’’ does. 
It shows how the Travelers plan saves him time 
and money—as well as the lives and limbs of his 
workers. It tells a story which he will be in- 
terested to read. 














The Emplover does not have to 
be a student of Compensation 
insurance to get the message that 
this booklet carries. Itexplains 
the value of Travelers insurance 
and Travelers service in terms of 
dollars saved for him,a language 
which he readily understands. 


Mail a copy of this leaflet to every employer in 
your territory who is not, but ought to be, insured 
in The Travelers. 


After he has had a chance to read it, follow it up 
armed with a copy of “Controlling Industrial 
Accidents”’. 


“Fixed Charges’ states that The Travelers can 
reduce the accident frequency of his plant; ‘‘Con- 
trolling Industrial Accidents’ backs up these 
statements by showing what Travelers service has 
done for others. 


In these days of keen industrial competition, when small savings made here and there are of 
big consequence in the balance sheet, ‘‘Fixed Charges”’ should be particularly effective because 
it talks ‘‘dollars saved at no expense’’—-vitally interesting to every employer. A copy of this 
booklet will be furnished you by request—to any branch office. 


THE TRAVELERS 


THe TRAVELERS INSURANCE CoMPANY THe Travecers INpemNiry CoMPANY THE TRAVELERS Fire INSURANCE, COMPANY 


LIFE L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT ‘ FIRE 


ACCIDENT Hartford, Connecticut WINDSTORM 


LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, GROUP, BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, MACHINERY, INLAND MARINE 
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Life Policy Changes 
In Quarter Century 


IMPROVEMENTS IN PROTECTION 
General Manager E. G. McCormack of 
Reliance Life Tells of Evolution 
in the Business 


Some of the dithete changes which 
have taken place in the life insurance 
business during the last quarter of a 
century that he has been connected with 
it were interestingly brought out by E. 
G. McCormack, general manager of the 
Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, in the 
course of a talk he gave recently on 
“Life Insurance Evolution” before the 
Life Underwriters Association of Akron, 
Ohio. 

“When | entered the life insurance 
profession, leaving a very substantial re- 


tail drug business,’ Mr. McCormack said 





E. G. McCORMACK 


in part, “my friends pointed out to me 
that every man who had made a failure 
at most everything else took up life in 
surance work. In those days this was 
true to a certain extent. Today, the 
situation is vastly different. Probably 
there is no business or profession that 
has more rapidly changed for the better 
than the insurance profession. The in- 
surance companies are just as particular 
today about the selection of their repre- 
sentatives as is a bank in selecting an 
employee for one of its responsible po- 
sitions. Life insurance companies have 
learned, by long experience, that it takes 
the very best man-power to successfully 
repre sent our profession. 

“When I entered the business twenty- 
seven years ago, the life insurance policy 
was in a very crude state. Most of the 
companies were selling deferred dividend 
insurance at that time. If misfortune 
met a policy-holder, he had very little 
salvage in his policy other than extended 
insurance or small paid up or cash values. 
Today, the grace pe riod, the distributive 
disability clause, and every safety de- 
vice for the protection of policyholders 
are contained jn the policies of all lead- 
ing companies. 

“We represent the biggest business in 
the world. Let us be big with it. To be 
a successful life insurance man, one must 
be unselfish. He must not magnify the 
importance of the commission dollar but 
think more particularly about what he 
is able to do in giving his client, who has 
given him implicit trust, a polcy best 
suited for his needs. The life insurance 
man who looks to his own interest and 
tries to get just as much as possible out 
of the prospect, regardless of his re- 











Mutuality— 


For eighty-one years the idea 
conveyed by the words 
MUTUAL BENEFIT—“the 
good of the whole applied to 
the affairs of each one’”—has 
been the guiding principle in 











the treatment of policyholders 
of this Company. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 


Organized 1845 








quirements as a_ policyholder, should 
never have been in the business and will 
not remain long in it. A man who would 
stoop to oversell or persuade a qnan to 
drop a policy in a good company to take 
one with him, or sell him a high-priced 
policy when he requires only a low- 
priced policy, is no more fit to be in the 
business than is the doctor who is called 
into the sick room and prescribes an 
unnecessary operation so that he can se- 
cure an additional fee of two or three 
hundred dollars. 


Two Kinds of Men Unsuccessful 

“There are two kinds of men we can 
not help to be successful in the business. 
One is the man who doesn’t know the 
Company’s money from his own; and 
the other is the man who will not work. 
There is ne solution of the problem of 
these two types, but I think the latter is 
the most fatal of all. There are many 
men entering the profession who are 
willing to work, but do not know how 
to work. We either have to learn to 
punch our own time clock, or we must 
punch some one else’s clock and pay 
them a profit for privileging us to do so. 
Therefore, we myst learn to control and 
manage ourselves and make each day 
count for itself. Each evening we should 
definitely list the mcn we expect to can 


vass on the day following. It is much 
more desirable to put in a good, solid 
day’s work than it is to fool ourselves 
by marking time in a half-hearted way. 
Work on a monthly quota and make 
vach week take care of its pro-rata share. 

“You have statistics compiled by the 
Government, showing’ that out of all the 
profe ssions aud vocations at age 60, the 
life insurance man stands third in terms 
of independence. Can you want much 
more evidence of the stability and the 
worth-whileness of our profession ? The 
trust companies of the United States are 
spending millions of dollars to advertise 
life insurance. It is even being taught in 
the public ‘schools and colleges. The 
Underwriters’ Associations throughout 
the United States, the American Life 
Convention, and other educational insti- 
tutions are helping our business immea 
surably.” 


MICHIGAN APPOINTMENT 


W. Truman French has been ap 
pointed district agent for the North 
western National Life at Ionia, Michigan, 
with territory including Lansing, St. 
Johns, Greenville, and Alma. Mr. French 
was formerly with the Ancient Order ot 
Gleaners for eight years and has since 
been in newspaper work. 





—_— 











Any natural death... 


Ales. Disability Income. 


Life “Policy You Can Sell.” 


E. Reed, will tell you all about it. 





Your Prospect’s Future 


Is The Same As Your Own 


When you line him up for the policy he wants, and the policy he needs, 
you have made a staunch friend, and contented customers mean repeat 
orders in insurance as well as other lines of business. Sell this contract: 


Any accidental death......... 
Certain accidental deaths..... 


Accident Benefits $50 per WEEK 


(Non-cancellable) 
Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 


You can see how worthy such a contract is in the hands of a progres- 
sive agent and we invite you to give serious consideration to the United 


There may be an opportunity in your town. Our Vice President, Eugene 
Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 
and ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 


INQUIRE 




















Asks Agents To Help 
War Risk Conversion 


HOME LIFE SENDS OUT LETTER 


Says Insurance Interests Have Opportu- 
nity To Show Appreciation of Boost 
Given Underwriting 





President Low of the Home Life has 
sent to its field force the following let- 
ter relative to reinstatement and con- 
version of war risk insurance: 

The period within which War Risk 
Yearly Renewable Term Insurance is- 
sued by the Government may be rein- 
stated and converted expires July 2, 
1926. 

In the case of lapsed policies, arrears 
for only two months need be paid and 
physical examinations are being give 
iree of charge at various stations 
throughout the country. 

The Home Life is heartily in accord 
with the efforts now being made to urge 
ex-service men of the World War to re- 
instate lapsed insurance and convert it 
to some permanent plan. It is to the 
advantage of every ex-soldier and ex- 
sailor to continue to keep in force such 
insurance as he may have obtained under 
the Federal War Risk Insurance Act. 
It has been estimated that the depend- 
ents of the 4,000,000 ex-service men will, 
in the course of the next fifty years, 
lose in excess of $30,000,000,000 unless 
this insurance is continued in force. This 
would be a great economic loss to the 
people of the country in general. 

We, therefore, urge all the members 
of our agency organization to induce ex- 
service men to take advantage of the 
conversion privilege at the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity before July 2nd and to 
aid them in effecting the conversion of 
their insurance. In doing this you will 
not only render a service to those who 
served their country in the World War 
but you will have an opportunity of win- 
ning the confidence of those men and 
est ablishing a clientele among many who 
will be in need of additional life insur- 
ance protection from time to time. 

The value of life insurance was never 
more effectively advertised and brought 
to the attention of practically every fam- 
ily in this country than by the adoption 
of this scheme of protection by the Gov- 
ernment. The greater appreciation of 
the need of an increased amount of in- 
surance may be partially attributed to 
the fact that the Government decided 
that $10,000 was none too much for any 
one to carry no matter how comparative- 
ly limited his obligations as regards de- 
pendents. The life insurance interests 
of this country now have an opportunity 
of showing their appreciation of the 
benefits thus derived. 


LIKENED TO COL. HOUSE 


Walter C. Hill’s Tribute to Famous Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Executive 
Given at Dinner 


“Wherever there is an actuarial parley 
or important insurance conflict demand- 
ing the best minds of the business, there 
will be found E. E. Rhodes, vice -presi- 
dent of the Mutual Benefit.” In this 
manner Walter C. Hill, vice-president ot 
the Retail Credit Co., ‘Atlanta, Ga., paid 
a tribute to Mr. Rhodes’ ability at the 
Mutual Benefit Veterans’ Club dinner a 
iew nights ago. 

Mr. Hill then briefly sketched various 
events in the life insurance forum where 
the Mutual Benefit vice president has 
shown to advantage. ‘ Going back to the 
days of the Armstrong Committee he de- 
clared he had been a tower of strength 
as an adviser. He praised his work at 
Washington during the war, and con- 
cluding he said: 

“In his quiet way this wise man has 
counseled well in most of the vital mat- 
ters confronting the life insurance world 
in his time and I| think it would not be 
out of the way to call him the ‘Colonel 
House of Life Insurance,’’ 
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Practical Suggestions to Helpthe Man With the Rate 





Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


What kind of 


men 
Social Club make good insurance 
Membership agents and do member- 
As a Help = ship in clubs and other 
social organizations 

help? Those are questions widely dis 


cussed in the business and viewpoints 
on the subject are always of interest. 
Here’s what R. W. Stevens of the Illi- 
nois Life has to say: 

“There are lots of insurance men who 
have splendid club, church and_ social 
affiliations who are flat failures. There 
are some men with none oi these at- 
filiations who are outstandingly success- 
ful. So we are safe in saying that these 
factors are of only moderate importance 
in determining success or failure in the 
life insurance business. 

“Did you ever watch the tight-rope 
walker in the world’s greatest circus? 
He is fifty or sixty feet up in the air, 
walking back and forth on a thin wire. 
He didn’t start up there or he wouldn't 
be there now. Herwould be about ten 
feet in the other direction. He started 
on a wire two or three feet above the 
ground, and every time he slipped off 
he got on again and tried it over. He 
trained for his work, studied his mis- 
takes, and studied methods employed 
by other successful men in his profes- 
sion. He kept at it, and the better he 
vot the higher he went up in the air and 
in his profession. While he was learning 
to walk a tight-rope he wasn’t taking up 
juggling, trapeze work and bareback rid- 
ing as side lines. If he had he would not 
be walking the rope for the R'ngling 
Brothers. 

“The men who make the outstanding 
successes in the Life Insurance Business 
are the men who stick to their work 
and train to do it to the best of their 
ability at all times. They star just a 
few feet off the ground and as they study 
their profession, and profit by their 
mistakes, they rise. They do not take 
up fire insurance, automobile insurance, 
and health and accident insurance as 
side lines. They concentrate all of their 
energy on one job—the job of selling 
life insurance—and when they make a 
mistake, they find out why they made 
the mistake, and how to keep from mak- 
ing it again. If they did not they would 
not be successful in their profession.” 


*_ * * 


Thomas A. 
T. A. Buckner vice president of the 
on late New York Life, devotes 
Colonel Coolidgea page of that com- 
pany’s current Bulletin 
of President Coolidge’s 
tribute to his character 
and homely virtues. He discusses a 
statement made by the  President’s 
father about his son as follows: 
“Whatever he had to do, he attended 


Buckner, 


to the death 
father and a 


8BE: 
to it, and he did it the best he knew 
how, whether he liked it or not. People 
found that they could rely on his word 
and that he would do the work expected 
of him.” 

In discussing this Mr. Buckner said: 
“T know of no finer, 110 more common- 
sense course of general instruction that 
could possibly be laid down for a child 
in school, for a person in public or 
private life, for a legislator in the halls 
of power, or for a life insurance man in 
his daily intercourse with the people.” 


* ke 


Chief Actuary Mc- 
A Suggestion Conney of the Bankers 
About Life of Towa has pre- 
Dividends pared) an interesting 
table indicating what 

the assured does with a dividend. 

In 1925, 3.8 per cent of the dividends 
were withdrawn in cash from the com- 
pany; 65 per cent were used in reduc- 
tion of premium; 17 per cent were used 
to purchase additions; and 14.2 per cent 
were left to accumulate at interest. 

Tn a talk to representatives the com- 
pany says: “The percentage of the to- 
tal dividends that are left to accumulate 
at compound interest is increasing but 
as many of the fieldmen use this method 
in their canvass at the time the policy 
is issued we feel that it should increase 
much more rapidly. 

“One of the best methods of doing 
this is to call on the policyholder just 
before his second permium falls due and 
explain the Dividend Options shown on 
the Premium Notice. In this way the 
fieldman is rendering the policyholder 
a service and practically making sure 
that the second premium will be paid. 

“Renewal commissions should be con- 
sidered just as much a part of the sales- 
man’s estate as a good bond and as no 
one would lay aside a bond and forget 
to clip the coupons as they fall due, so 
the salesman should not forget to make 
sure of the renewal commission by con- 
tact with the insured about the time 
the second premium falls due.” 


ORGANIZATIONS MUST BE BUILT 


In discussing organizations The Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York 
Says: 


“A smooth-running organization ab- 
sorbs the burden of detail. It frees the 
business man for the more important 
problems which he must face. 

“Tn rounding out such an organization, 
few parts are to be found ready made. 
They must be built with infinite care 
and their adjustment to each other 
exacts the full measure of executive skill. 








Industrial Life Insurance— 


Ordinary Life Policies— 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Especially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 


1 forms of Life, Limited Payment and Endowment, containing attractive 
and novel features, with High Values at Low Cost. 





Give Agents Unusual Money-Making Opportunities 





Geo. T. Smith, Vice-President 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President 








Officers 
E. J. Heppenheimer, President 


Home Office——Jersey City, N. J. 


S. KR. Drown, Secretary 
B. C. Wise, Treasurer 











IN HONOR OF HUNTINGTON 





Agents to Show President of Connecticut 
General What They Think of Him; 
Once Office Boy 


Not all graduates of Harvard, Yale 
and Princeton with business ambition 
hope to start with a $10,000 a year sal- 
ary. After Robert W. Huntington was 
graduated from Yale he got a job as an 
office boy of the Connecticut General. 
He is now president of that company 
and has been for twenty-five years. In 
honor of his twenty-fifth anniversary 
the agency force will have a campaign 
for new business running from April 5 
to May 15. 

When Mr. Huntington first came to 
the Connecticut General the company 
had a home office force of ten, including 
officers and clerks. In the year 1889 
the company wrote less than $2,000,000 
new insurance. Its total insurance in 
force at the close of 1889 was $8,158,- 
000. At the end of 1925 the home office 
force had expanded to 550 and during 
the year the company paid for $224- 
049,000 new business and insurance in 
force at the close of the year totalled 
$741 382,000. 

Under President Huntington’s manage- 
ment the company has risen from com- 
parative obscurity to 17th place’ in 
amount of insurance in force among the 
250 odd American life insurance 


com- 
panies. 





$1,000,000 IN FIRST 5 DAYS 
In the first five days of a twentieth 
anniversary campaign, the field force of 
the Continental Life of St. Louis has 
written $1,000,000 of insurance, reports 
the Continental Message, the company 
bulletin. A goal of $10,000,000 in twelve 

weeks has been set for the campaign. 


appease 


EASY TO WRITE 





Lawyers Are Good Prospects to Solicit 
For Partnership Insurance, Says 
Provident Mutual 


In the current issue of “Provident 
Notes” some space is given to the sub- 
ject of partnership insurance among law- 
yers. The editor of “Provident Notes” 
seems to think this is easy insurance to 
write and he says: 

“In many exceedingly successful law 
firms the association of the partners has 
had the effect of allowing their minds, 
so to speak, to keep step. They under- 
stand each other. Consequently they 
work together in harmony, with no du- 
plication or waste of effort, which adds 
enormously to the efficiency of the part- 
nership. Were one of the partners to 
die and a new man to be admitted to 
partnership, even if he possessed the 
same ability as his predecessor, it might 
be long, if indeed it ever came about, 
before once more they kept step in their 
work together. This would be a loss in 
efficiency. It might well be that they 
could not accomplish as much, and in 
this way there might be a loss which 
could be measured in dollars and cents.” 





AGAINST PART-TIMERS 
The Norfolk Association of Life Un- 
derwriters took a determined stand 


against part-timers at its March meet- 
ing. 





AIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Denver, 


Omaha, Des Moines 























proposition. 
Address, 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 4 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 




















understand and to construe. 


knowledge of experience. 
Benefits—under new provisions. 


Company. 


Offices. 


the times. 


34 Nassau Street 








DISTINCTIVE PROGRESS 


“In great things, steady, consistent growth to meet the needs of the times, 
never slow, never hasty—always forward to accomplishment.” 


e I 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
America’s Oldest Legal Recerve Life Insurance Company 


The record and progress of The Mutual Life have been distinctive, 
and the notable changes and developments now marking its history in 
meeting the requirements of increasing demand and a quickening 
growth are evolved from almost a century of experience and success. 

Policy contracts completely revised in 1925. New contracts attractive 
in appearance, phrased in every-day language “easy to read,” easy to 


unde 4 They contain all the old provisions 
justified by experience and all the new warranted by science and by the 


Improved Disability and Double Indemnity 


Salary Deduction (allotment) Plan of insurance now written by the 


Children’s Insurance now written on standard forms, ages 10 to 15. 
An increased Dividend scale i:. 1926—the sixth consecutive increase. 
A majority of policy loans granted locally at Managing Agency 


The Company writes all standard forms of insurance. 
to men and women. Age limits, 10 to 70, inclusive. 


A Company conservative for entire safety, but forward-looking and 
forward-moving in accord with the new spirit and new demand of 


Those who contemplate taking up field work are invited to apply to— 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


of New York 





Same terms 


New York City, New York 
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Trust Company Men 
Hear Insurance Play 


L. G. SIMON ONE OF THE ACTORS 


Drama Given Before Audience of Bank- 
ers at Waldorf-Astoria; Agent Puts 
it Over 


At the recent mid-winter Trust Con- 
ference held at the Waldorf-Astoria, the 
playlet called “Protecting the Estate,” 
was acted, designed to show that the 
insurance underwriter of today is talk- 
ing the same language as is the trust 
officer and that both are cooperating to 
protect and conserve estates. The cast 
follows: 

Mr. Davis, a manufacturer of automobile 
accessories...... Mr. H. Douglas Davis, 
Treasurer and Trust Officer, Plainfield 
Trust Co., Plainfield, N. J. 

Mr. Simon, an insurance man..Mr. Leon 
Gilbert Simon, Lecturer, New York 
University. 

Miss Smith, Mr. Davis’ secretary 
Miss Genevieve N. Gildersleeve, Trust 
Company Division, American Bankers 
Association. 


Complete Text of Dialogue 


A complete text of the dialogue is also 
given: 

Scene: Office of Mr. Davis 

Mr. Davis: Will you come in and take some 
letters please, Miss Smith? 

Miss Smith: There is a man to see you. 

Mr. Davis: Who is he? 

Miss Smith: He brought that letter of in- 
troduction. 

Mr. Davis: “Mr. Leon G. Simon, Life Insur 
ance.” Life insurance—the devil! Who wants 
to see a life insurance man any time, especially 
now on a busy afternoon, 

Miss Smith: He is a very nice looking man. 

Mr. Davis: I will read this letter, perhaps that 
is something I ought to do. “This will intro- 
duce my friend, Mr. Leon G. Simon, I am sure 
he can prove that you don’t know much—about 
life insurance. Yours, Bill.’ Well, I suppose 
U will have to see him for a moment. Show 
him in, please. 

Mr. Simon: How do you do, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Simon, How do you do, Mr. Simon. 

Mr. Simon: I have been of service to our 
mutual friend, Mr. Smith, and possibly I could 
be of service to you. 

Mr. Davis: I am always glad to see a friend 
of Bill Smith’s, but I believe in being honest, 
I do not want any life insurance, I carry all 
[ need and my family is well protected. I have 
been all through this matter and I don’t want 
any more. I would be glad to talk to you about 
anything else. 

Mr. Simon: I assume you are business man 
enough to protect your family along normal 
requirements, but that was not my purpose; I 
did not come to sell you policies along the lines 
already covered. However, it might be pos- 
sible that in your present insurance I would 
be able to save you money. Would you be 
able to spend a couple of minutes if I could 
save you a couple of thousand dollars? Would 
you be interested? 

Mr. Davis: Are you serious? 

Mr. Simon: I am very serious. 

Mr. Davis: How much will you save me? 

Mr. Simon: It depends on how much life in- 
surance you have. 

Mr. Davis: Suppose you do not save me any 
money—then we are all through? 

Mr. Simon: ‘Then we are all through, as a 
business proposition. 

Mr. Davis: Sit down, won’t you? 

Mr. Simon: Mr. Davis, you have insurance at 
the present time, and I assume the insurance 
was taken out for a definite and specific pur- 
pose, that is, to provide certain beneficiaries with 
funds at the time of your death. Are the bene- 
ficiaries so informed, by word of mouth and 
also by designation in the policy? In other 
words, does the policy specifically provide that 
each beneficiary will receive the proceeds of that 
policy? That was your purpose? 

Mr. Davis: No, my insurance is payable to 
my estate, and will be used to care for my 
family, through the medium of my will, and 
my trustee. 

Mr. Simon: Then you are using your will 
as the vehicle to distribute life insurance? 

Ir. Davis: Yes. 

Mr. Simon: We can save some money _ by 
transferring that under these conditions: The 
beneficiary should be specifically named in the 
policy and, in the absence of that, your estate 
will be subject to a tax by both the state in 
which you reside and the Federal Government, 
because it has been held that all policies pay- 
able to the estate are subject to both the Federal 
Estate Tax and the State Inheritance Tax. 

_ Mr. Davis: I thought insurance was not sub- 
ject to Inheritance Tax. 

_Mr. Simon: Insurance is not taxed by the 
State Government if the beneficiary is stated. 
If you carried $1,000,000.00 of life insurance pay- 
able to your wife, for example, the State of 
New York does not impose an inheritance tax 
upon the proceeds, but if you carried a $},- 
000.00 or $10,000.00 policy payable to your estate 
and then, through the will, distributed to your 
wife, that would be taxed, because it passes 
through your estate. Now, roughly, on $40,- 
000.00 of life insurance which passes through 


your estate, instead of directly to the bene- 
ficiary, there would be a saving of several thou- 
sand dollars. I immediately recommend that 
you make that change to a specific beneficiary. 
Now, it so happens that, in a few minutes, you 
are ahead a few thousand dollars. 

Mr. Davis: Is that positive, if my insurance, 
instead of being made payable to my estate is 
made to——whom? 

Mr. Simon: To your wife. 

Mr. Davis: To my wife or children, I save 
several thousand dollars? I can’t lose on that 
change? 

Mr. Simon: Absolutely not, because it never 
forms a part of your estate and can never be 
subject to any kind of estate or inheritance 
tax. 

Mr. Davis: You win—go ahead, fifteen min- 
utes are yours. 

Mr. Simon: It is possible that, in the next 
twelve or thirteen minutes, we can save you 
some more thousands of dollars. In your estate, 
who is named as executor? 

Mr. Davis: My wife. 

Mr. Simon: You have full confidence in your 
wife as such, but does the same confidence hold 
good as to her business ability? Could she step 
in and administer an estate without loss and 
without shrinkage? Is that quite probable? 

Mr. Davis: She would have some advice 
from someone, of course, she would have to. 

Mr. Simon: Of course, all widows receive ad- 
vice from friends who are not over-informed 
or properly informed; widows suffer from too 
much advice at the death of the husband, very 
often. I would suggest that you make some 
trust agreement or appoint your bank or trust 
company as trustee and executor of your estate, 
because there you are falling back again upon 
the accumulated advice of people who are ad- 
ministering estates every day in the week, and 
they certainly would be in better position to 
conserve your estate than some woman who 
is suddenly transplanted from the position of 
housewife into that of administrator. Isn’t that 
logical ? 

Mr. Davis: Did you come from a bank or trust 
company, or are you a life insurance man? 

Mr. Simon: I have been accused of being 
a life insurance man, I think that is my voca 
tion, but it so happens that in this particular 
work the bank or trust company and the life 
insurance underwriter are working toward the 
same end, in other words, to conserve the es- 
tate of the individuals. It so happens that we 
are going by slightly different roads to the 
same terminus, and we are in reality co-operat- 
ing with each other, despite the fact that the 
public is not always aware of that fact; we 
are conserving and protecting the estate. 

As I said before, my purpose to you in this 
particular case was to conserve your estate. 
First of all, you have done as most business 
men have done, you have made a number of 
policies payable to the estate, because you 
have not been advised that it would be depre 
ciated by the inheritance tax. Now, why not 
appoint somebody, some intelligent entity, such 
as a bank or trust company, as trustee or ex- 
ecutor to take charge of your affairs after 
you pass out, so you would suffer then—if 
any at all——a minimum loss? ‘That is worth 
thinking about. 

Mr. Davis: That is worth considering. I 
will discuss it with one of the officers the 
next time [ am in the bank. 

Ir. Simeon: I suppose you have made a 


Mr. Davis: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Simon: Was that made recently? 

Mr. Davis: No, several years ago. 

Mr. Simon: You know the chances are, since 
your will was written, you have, no doubt, as 
most business men do, increased your valua- 
tion; you have made money and you have an 
additional estate or increment to distribute, so 
I think it is advisable that you should have 
your will rewritten and it would be very ad- 
visable to make a trust agreement, possibly an 
insurance trust agreement with your bank or 
trust company, and | think that further co- 
operation you would be interested in would be 
hetween your attorney who draws your will 
and the bank or trust company who are going 
to administer the estate. They should be in 
conference before the will is drawn and signed. 

Mr. Davis: Of course, [ would not act with- 
out the advice of my lawyer on that subject. 

Mr. Simon: I believe he will feel as I do, 
that by putting your funds in care of this 
bank or trust company you will be safeguard- 
ing your estate. Here is a serious situation: 
You own property, you have this business ap- 
parently in your control; now, you are going 
to be charged, as it were—looking at it from 
this angle—for the right to have accumu- 
lated so much money, by the Federal govern- 
ment under the Federal Estate Tax Law and 
by the state in which you reside, and this tax 
will be a severe levy and will depreciate the 
unless you provide now for the funds 

death. 

Mr. Davis: It is outrageous these taxes we 
have to pay, but how can we help it? 

Mr. Simon: It is very true that the taxes 
may be inequitable. The peculiar feature of 
this arrangement I am seeing you about, in brief, 
is this: My company, call it an insurance com- 
pany if you desire, is worth many hundreds of 
millions of dollars; they are in a position to 
write a contract for you which will relieve your 
estate of the taxes. In other words, we are 
writing tax contracts which mature at your 
death and which will pay to your administra- 
tor certain funds with which to pay all the im- 
posed taxes, and we relieve you of the burden 
of taxes. 

Mr. Davis: Then I have to pay more taxes 
on that? 

Mr. Simon: No, not necessarily, it depends 
on how it is written. You might believe that 
your estate increases by the amount of insur- 
ance you would take— 

Mr. Davis: Didn’t you tell me that the insur- 
ance I have would be taxed? 


Mr. Simon: Yes, certainly, because it is pay- 
able to your estate, but it should be written 
right, and I am in a position to write it. It 
has been held that if your wife were to take 
insurance on your life, in which her name would 


appear on the policy, and she pays the prem- 
ium— 


Mr. Davis: You mean I give her the money ? 

Mr. Simon: Not necessarily, she can pay it 
out of her household income or any other in- 
come, as long as she holds the policy, and irre- 
spective of the amount of insurance. At your 
death it does not form part of your taxable 
insurance and, subsequently, is not subject to 
any estate tax. That is one way and the only 
sure way of taking your insurance out of the 
realm of the Federal Estate Tax. 
Mr. Davis: Then my wife has the insurance. 
rhat would be the same situation as though 
I left her as executor and trustee under my 
will, and she is receiving a large sum of money. 

Mr. Simon: No, we are not going to do it that 
way. I suggest and I emphasize that your bank 
or trust company be appointed your executor, 
and we will provide her with funds which will 
be sufficiently large so that when the inheritance 
taxes are determined and the administration 
expenses, she will have in hand money to turn 
over to this trustee or bank for the purpose of 
paying all these administration charges. 
course, a very important thing is accurately to 
determine what these inheritance taxes will be, 
because otherwise a vague estimate may be 
wrong. 

Pe Davis: How can I do that, unless I 
aes 

Mr. Simon: We determine it quite accurately 
at the present time; what the future will be is 
problematic, but I am in a position to evaluate 
your estate, and that is my purpose in calling: 
to find out what you own in this life, where it 
is located, and who the beneficiaries are. Having 
that information in hand, I can determine what 
the inheritance taxes as of the present time will 
be, and, of course, assuming that they might 
be $44,000.00, I would not suggest that you buy 
a $44,000.00 contract, because by the time your 
estate appreciates in the next five or ten years 
or many years before your death, the tax might 
he increased and, subsequently, I would recom- 
mend, in round figures, about $50,000.00. But, 
first of all, it is essental to determine the valua 
tion of the estate. You see how important that 
fact is. 

Mr. Davis: I see, you have to have a starting 
place. 

Mr. Simon: 
ure. 

Mr. Davis: You would like to know what my 
estate is? Well, I am the sole owner of this 
business, which I suppose would be worth ap- 
proximately $400,000.00 and, besides that, I have 
securities, good securities, that should be worth, 
I suppose, about $100,000.00, That would consti- 
tute the bulk of my estate. 

Mr. Simon: Your taxable estate now is $500,- 
000.00 as you figure, or $540,000.00 as I figure, 
because your $40,000.00 life insurance is subject 


You have to have a definite fig- 


to tax. So, immediately, one benefit of this in- 
terview is that we are going to reduce your 
taxable estate from $540,000.00 to $500,000.00, with- 
out reducing your apparent wealth. Now, we 
are going to make this insurance payable to a 
named beneficiary, and I will determine exactly 
what the amount of inheritance taxes will be. 

May I suggest something further to you; you 
have a very important liquid asset of $100,- 
000.00. Are those stocks and bonds quite safe? 

Mr. Davis: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Simon: You are very sure of that? 

Mr. Davis: I hope I am. 

Mr. Simon: Let us assume that is absolutely 
so; I would suggest that you have a funded 
trust drawn up with your bank or trust com- 
pany. 

Mr. Davis: There you go on that bank and 
trust company again. 


(Continued on page 27) 








HOME LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of New York 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, 
President 





The 66th Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received 
during the year 1925.. $8,563,525 
Payments to Policy- 
holders and their Ben- 
eficiaries in Death 


Claims, Endowments, 
Dividends, etc......... 6,414,143 
Increase in Assets.... 3,174,334 


Insurance in Force...281,338,015 
Admitted Assets...... 54,631,552 
FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 
256 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 



































NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 














ONWARD MARCH—1925 


Total of Paid-for Business 


a 
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BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


G. S. NOLLEN, President 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


157,045,211 














Celebrating 


75th ANNIVERSARY 


DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR 
Seventy-five Years of Service to Policyholders 
New Added Features to Our Policy Contract 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 


Incorporated 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
F. H. RHODES 
OPENING ALWAYS FOR RIGHT MAN 


New Policy Forms 


, President 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 





This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpora- 
tion, office and place of business, 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
The 
address of the officers is the office of this 
Telephone Beek- 


Axman, President 
Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor. 
newspaper. number: 
man 2076. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 

Entered as second-class matter April 
1, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 








AUTOMOBILE DEDUCTIBLE 


The National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters has approved, as of 
March 29th, the writing of $50 Deductible 
Property Damage insurance on commer-~ 
risks only. The propo- 
that the $50 
Deductible Property Damage form will 


cial automobile 
nents of this plan argue 


encourage carefulness on the part of 
fleet operators, and will relieve the com- 
pany from the payment of those many 
whole- 


salers and retailers deliver goods to their 


minor claims which arise when 
customers, and in doing so damage some 
of the customers’ property. For example, 
coal dealers’ risks are responsible for a 
number of claims involving damaged 
lawns, driveways, broken cellar windows, 
ete., which of course the insurance com- 
panies are obliged to pay. 
of Deductible 
that it is most unwise to complicate the 
settlement of third party losses by in- 
serting a deductible amount which the 
assured himself must pay. 

Effective March 29th, the National 
Bureau has adopted a $250 Deductible 
Collision form. The 


attractive, 


The opponents 


Property Damage claim 


rates for this form 
and no doubt the 
form will appeal to the owners of high- 
er priced cars who can get 


are quite 
a large loss 


coverage at a moderate premium. 


MOST FIRE 
MAKE 


COMPANIES CAN’T 
MONEY ON UNDER- 
WRITING SIDE 

People are in business to make money 
and they generally do. Not so, however, 
the companies doing a fire insurance 
business. If it were not for income from 
interest on reserves, capital stock and 
other resources, many of them would be 
in an uncomfortable financial position. 
This will be demonstrated by the charts 
soon to be issued by various insurance 
publishers. 

One of these charts will disclose that 
251 fire companies suffered an under- 
writing loss in 1925 while only 113 com- 


Fire 
than 200 years old; 
is a business of experts; and many of 


panies made an underwriting profit. 
insurance is more 
above the 


Why, then, 


those experts are average in 


executive ability. is the rec 
ord so bad? 
In brief, the reasons 
The year 1925 had an 


fire record, 


follow: 
unusually bad 
Rates in many places and in some divi- 


sions of the business are too low. 


Commissions in many territories are 

too high. ° 
Numerous losses aré loosely and care- 

lessly adjusted—a great leak 


The administrative 


here. 
side of the busi- 
ness overlaps and is cumbersome. 
Reinsurance treaties are often entered 
into without sufficient study and thought. 
The national trait of carelessness And 
indifference to fire loss. 
These are only a few of the 
why the majority of-the companies can’t 


make money in underwriting. If 


reasons 


there 
ever was a time when underwriting ex- 
ecutives sympathetic with move- 
ments to reform some of these conditions 
it is now, and the situation looks bright 
for some 


were 


of the reforms to take place. 


W. G. THOMAS BETTER 


Portland Man Now in Florida After 


Appendicitis Operation; Sees J. 
Putnam Stevens There 
Wm. G. Thomas, of the J. Putnam 
Stevens Co., general agents of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, at Port- 
land, Me., and Mrs. Thomas, have been 
in Florida for several weeks. Mr. 


Thomas is recuperating from an oper- 
ation for appendicitis. While in Florida 
they traveled over considerable of the 
state, taking in the very interesting St. 
Johns River trip from Sanford, Fla., to 
Jacksonville, Fla. In Sanford they met 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Putnam Stevens, who 
have been in Florida for several months. 
Mr. Stevens is 73 years of age and one 
of the oldest of Massachusetts Mutual 
general agents. He is gradually re- 
linquishing the duties of his office which 
he has handled so well for so long a 
time. Friends of Mr. Stevens and Mrs. 
Stevens will be happy to learn that Mrs. 
Stevens is rapidly recovering from the 
effects of the painful accident she met 
with in Florida. 


HEAR TALK BY DR. LOVELACE 
Keane-Patterson Agents Stimulated by 
His Speech; Agency Paid for Over 
$1,000,000 in March 


The Keane-Patterson Agency, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual in New York, which 
closed this month with more than a mil- 
lion dollars paid-for production, had Dr. 
Griffin M. Lovelace, eminent insurance 
lecturer of New York University, as its 
agency speaker on Monday. Taking as 
his subject, “Prospecting and Closing,” 
Dr. Lovelace revealed interesting meth- 
ods which are the product of modern 
day thought. His discourse on closing 
was especially enlightening. Unless 
life insurance agents keep abreast today 
of the times they will only share moder- 
ately in the future production of busi- 
ness. Looking ahead a decade it is an- 
ticipated that the market for life insur- 
ance will have increased infinitely more 
than it has in the past ten years. 





MRS. E. B. BOYD DEAD 
Friends of E. D. Boyd, underwriting 
manager of the Yorkshire, heard with re- 
gret this week of the death of Mrs. 
Boyd on Wednesday morning. She had 
been suffering from heart trouble. A 
number of insurance men attended the 


funeral. The burial will be in Colum- 
bia, Tenn. 
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WM. BROSMITH 

William Brosmith, vice 
general counsel of the 
one of the keenest minds in the insur- 
ance profession, was admitted to the bar 
fifty years ago this week. The Hartford 
Courant published a story about it Mon 
day morning and it took that paper 
nearly a column to describe the various 
activities of Mr. Brosmith, the associa 
tions in the business which have honored 
him, the position he holds in Hartford, 
his insurance, financial and legal life, 
and the clubs and organizations to which 
he belongs. It is not generally known 
that Mr. Brosmith is a New York man 
but he began the practice of law here. 
In 1895 he went to Hartford as counsel 
for the Travelers and six years later 
was made general counsel of the com- 


pany. He has been vice president since 
1922 


president and 
Travelers, and 


Among the public offices he 
are: President of the 
commissioners of Hartford for six of 
the nine years he was a member of that 
body; member of the Municipal Build- 
ing Commission, which directed the erec- 
tion of one of the city’s official homes; 
chairman of the commission of public 
welfare; member of the state council 
of defense during the World War; and 
member of the state civil service com- 
mission. Mr. Brosmith is also a trustee 
of St. Francis’s Hospital and St. Joseph’s 
Cathedral Corporation and a member of 
the Hartford Club, the Hartford Golf 
Club and the Farmington Country Club. 
Among the professional organizations to 
which he belongs are: The American Bar 
Association, State Bar Association of 


has held 


board of charity 


New York, State Bar Association of 
Connecticut, Association of the Bar of 
the City of New York, Hartford County 


Bar Association and 
stitute. He 
latter 


American Law In 
is a charter member of the 


x * * 


Winslow Russell, vice-president of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, defended Prohibi 
tion in a talk he made before the Every- 
man’s Bible Class at the Wethersfield 
c ongregé tional Church in Hartford, and 
before the Hartford Christian Endeavor 
Union on Sunday. He made a strong 
plea for enforcement. He ridiculed the 
idea that the Eighteenth Amendment 
should be repealed because of violation 
of personal liberty, citing a number of 
instances where a citizen’s personal lib- 
erty is circumscribed in Hartford every 
day. 

x ok x 


L. H. Andrews, manager of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, New York, has been 
elected a member of the board of govern- 
ors of the Bonnie Briar Country Club. 


Miss Marion A. Bills has received 
world-wide publicity upon her election 
as assistant secretary of the Aetna Life. 
It will recalled that her picture was 
printed by leading insurance publications. 
Here is the comment of “The Policy 
Holder” of London: 

“We respectfully admire Miss Marion 
\. Bills, of the old-established Aetna 
Life of Hartford, Conn. We take off our 
broad-brimmed hat to her. We don’t 
simply touch the brim as do some of the 
baser sort. We take the hat right off. 
When Hartford City got its charter, it 
was a young city, and it has never lost 
its youth. It is up-to-date every day. 


\nd it is proud of wise and graceful 
Miss Bills. The winds whisper down 
Connecticut river to the sea, and across 


the sea, that the Aetna Life has gladly 


recognized the successful insurance work 


of Miss Bills by appointing her an as- 
sistant-secretary of the company. C. I. I 
girls, this side, 


please note.” 
+e * 

Edward S. Yarnell of the Philadelphia 
agency of the Provident Mutual, cele- 
brated his eightieth birthday on Febru- 
ary 28. 


HARTFORD CLUB IDEA 
Views of Windlew Resell, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Phoenix Mutual Given 
To This Paper 


\mong the Hartford insurance men who 
who has discussed the project of Hartford 
insurance men forming a club and who 
does not object to his name being used in 
connection with his views is Winslow Rus- 
sell. Tire LAstTerN UNbERWRITER last week 
printed seven anonymous interviews on 
the subject given to this paper by that 
many flartford executives. Mr. Russell 
said: 

“In connection with your inquiry about 
the advisability of an insurance club in 
Hartford, we have discussed it here a 
good many times, and at the time we 
purchased the Hillyer property, which as 
you will perhaps remember is a beautiful 
home on the corner next to our building, 
we thought it. possible that a club for 
the officials of the insurance companies 
might be a wholesome thing for the 
town, and the location was admirable 
for it. 

“What you say concerning the lack of 
knowledge of each other which we have 
is very true and should be corrected in 
some way, but there are some draw- 
backs to it right now that would prob- 
ably make it pretty hard to carry 
through. The Connecticut Mutual has 
gone ’way out from the center, and the 
Hartford Fire is out on the hill; the 
\etna Life will soon be out beyond the 
Hartford Fire, and the Aetna Fire is 
‘way out on Woodland Street, as you 
know. 

“As you know, Marshall Halcombe 
has organized a group of agency men 
here, and we are becoming awfully well 
acquainted, and have had as high as 
twenty-two or three agency men and 
their associates at our luncheon, and the 
spirit has been fine. I wish we could 
multiply it by all the officers and under 
officers and heads of departments, for it 
would mean a lot to us in our associa 
tions here in Hartford which T think is 


badly needed, but | just don’t know 
where we could find the people that 
would pull the thing together, for it 


would take a lot of time and energy that 
[ fear no individual would be likely to 
attempt. 

“You can quote me as for it, however, 
for I believe it is necessary.” 





EXTENDS SAVINGS PLAN 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
has extended its salary savings insur- 
ance plan to employes of the Society. 
All permanent salaried employes are 
eligible, as well as soliciting agents in 


good standing. The minimum amount of 
insurance is $1,000. The minimum month- 
ly premium is $1. 
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Aetna Life Increase 
Capital $5,000,008 


THE TOTAL WILL BE $15,000,000 


President Sree’ Tells Directors Com- 
pany’s Entire Resources Are Solidly 
Behind the Automobile 


Stockholders of the Aetna Life voted in 
Hartford on Tuesday to increase the cap- 
ital-of the company from $10,000,000. to 
$15,000,000 by the issuance of 50,000 addi- 
tional shares of stock, of $100 par value, 
at $200 a share. About 350 stockholders 
of the company were present and the 
approval of the new issue was practically 
unanimous, 82,193 to 15. President Mor- 
gan B. Brainard explained the purpose of 
increasing the capital in a statement 
which he read to the stockholders, as fol 
lows: 

“This meeting has been called to con- 
sider the advisability of increasing the 
capital stock of this company from $10, 
000,000 to $15,000,000. The reason for 
asking you to act upon this matter at this 
particular time concerns the Automobile 
Insurance Co. 

“This company was organized in 1913 
to supplement the different lines of busi 
ness written by the Aetna Life Insurance 
Co. and by The Aetna Casualty and 
Surcty Co. Its capital stock at the pres 
ent time consists of $4,000,000, of which 
this company owns approximately $3,- 
000,000, Like the Aetna Casualty & Sur- 
ety Co., it is a subsidiary of this com 
pany and has been used by this company 
in providing general insurance service. 


More Reserves Required 
“A recent review of its business dis 
closed the fact that it had on its books 
classes of business of an unprofitable 
character and that it had met heavy un- 
derwriting losses for which the reserves 
set up were inadequate. 

“Your directors, realizing the neces- 
sity of prompt action, at once voted that 
the resources of the Automobile Insur- 
ance Co. should be amplified, and in order 
properly to consummate such a plan your 
directors voted further to recommend an 
increase in the capital stock of this com 
pany. 

‘To amplify properly the resources of 
the Automobile Insurance Co. will neces- 
sitate an investment by this company of 
a large sum. In the exercise of good 
business judgment, looking at the situa 
tino from a broad standpoint, that sum 
may possibly amount to $12,000,000. An 
investment of that kind would place the 
Automobile Insurance Co. on an abso- 
lutely sound basis and probably give it a 

capital stock of $5,000,000 and a present 
surplus of approximately $6,000,000. 

‘A problem of great importance faces 
the directors and stockholders of this 
company. A plan of this kind requires 
this company to make an unusual invest 
ment. Of course that must be given seri 
ous consideration. 


Aetna’s Moral Obligation 

“On the other hand, the Automobile 
Insurance Co. of Hartford, Connecticut, 
is a subsidiary of this company. Its 
policies of insurance have been issued in 
connection with the policies of this com- 
pany and they would undoubtedly be 
considergd ‘the moral obligations of this 
company. It has a plant that can be 
made a valuable agency in connection 
with the various lines of business that 
that company writes. Already plans are 
under way to secure for it a competent 
underwriter, to eliminate unprofitable 
contracts, and to reorganize its whole un- 
derwriting policy. In suggestions relat- 
ing to these matters we have had the 
best advice obtainable. The resources 
of this company are ample to warrant 
this undertaking. 

“In further considering the use of the 
money of this company to amplify the 


resources of the Automobile Insurance 
Co. certain other views must be consid- 
ered, 

“No contract of the Aetna Life and no 
contract of any of its subsidiaries, has 
ever been dishonored. It has the invalu- 
able reputation, during a long period of 
years, of having made good every con- 
tract to which its name was attached. 
To stand behind contracts of its sub- 
sidiary at this time, even at great sacri- 
fice, seems to your directors the thing 
that would be expected of this company. 
Your directors believe that the greatest 
asset this company has is its good will 
and that stocks and bonds that might 
be bought with the money that will have 
to be used to make good the Automobile 
Insurance Co. are a small asset com- 
pared with the value of the name it owns. 

Losses Paid Total $694,958,185 

“In asking for your suport at this time 
it may be of interest for you to know 
that the Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
since its organization in 1850, has paid 
to its policyholders $578,259,613, has paid 
losses through the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Co. of $44,065,483, and through 
the Automobile Insurance Co. of Hart 
ford, Connecticut, of $72,633,089. 

“You may be further interested to 
know that the company started in 1850 
with a capital stock of $150,000 and that 
it now has a capital stock of $10,000,000, 
to which the stockholders have contrib- 
uted $3,400,000, and the balance has been 
made up by the earnings of the company 
given to the stockholders in stock divi 
dends, 

“At other meetings of the stockholders 
during a long course of years your direc- 
tors have been able to give favorable re- 
ports to those who have held its stock as 
an investment. 

“These investors have profited by the 
continued growth of the company. A 
situation has now developed where this 
company must strengthen its subsidiary. 
Your directors are doing everything in 
their power to straighten out the affairs 
of the Automobile Insurance Co. and to 
correct whatever mistakes may have 
been made in the past management of 
the company. At this time your direc 
tors hope that you will give them your 
loyal support in handling this difficult 
problem. They realize the responsibility 
of the decision that has to be made now. 
After as careful a consideration of every 
phase of the situation as circumstances 
warrant, your directors recommend that 
the capital stock of this company be in- 
creased from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000, to 
the end that an investment may be made 
in the Automobile Insurance Co. to the 
extent that may be considered for the 
best interests of that company and of 
this company also.” 


N. Y. BOARD MAY MOVE 
\ special meeting of the New York 
Board of lire Underwriters was held 
Wednesday noon to consider the advisa- 
bility of securing quarters in the new 
building of the National Board of Fire Un- 
der writers, 


BILLS PALMETTO FOR $12,000 


Michigan Department Says Company 
Owes State That Much Extra 
Under Chrysler Contract 


Formal submission of a bill for some 
$12,000 which Commissioner Leonhard 
T. Hands contends is the obvious de- 
ficiency in the tax payment for 1925 
of the Palmetto Fire of Sumter, S. C., 
is promised this week by the Michigan 
insurance department head. The Pal- 
metto will be billed for the amount 
named on the theory that the whole- 
sale automobile insurance plan into 
which it entered with the Chrysler Sales 
Corporation of Detroit and which be- 
came effective about July 1, 1925, is 
operated, as emphatically claimed by 
the two parties to the arrangement, 
under a “Michigan contract” and pre- 
mium payments on the coverage are 
therefore made in this state and are 
subject to the regular three per cent 
tax provided for by statute. During the 
past week Mr. Hands received from 
Perry Moses, president of the Pal- 
metto, a letter in which it was stated 
that the South Carolina company col- 
lected $426,304.10 in total premiums 
under the Chrysler contract during 
1925, thus definitely establishing what 
share of the Palmetto’s total automobile 
business was represented in the Chrys- 
ler business. The share, it developed, 
was fully as large as had been estimated, 
total automobile premiums amounting to 
but $429,097 for the year, according to 
the Michigan report of the company. 

President Moses’ brief communica- 
tion to Commissioner Hands did not 
advance any defense of the Palmetto’s 
system of figuring Michigan taxes but 
did state, apparently in extenuation of 
its position, that “taxes have been paid 
on premiums written under this con- 
tract in other states, wherever our com- 
pany is admitted.” 





BLUE GOOSE MEETS APRIL 20 


The New York City Pond and the Chesa- 
peake Pond of the Blue Goose will hold a 
joint gathering at the Hotel Sylvania in 
Philadelphia on the evening of April 20. 
Most Loyal Gander Henry G. Rose of the 
-Chesapeake Pond will act as toastmaster 
at the dinner. Guests will include Il. 
Verne Myers, of Waterloo, Iowa, most 
loyal grand gander of the order; Paul FE. 
Rudd, of Milwaukee, grand wielder of the 
goose quill, and John P. Lauber of Balti 
more. 


ROYAL BUILDING SOLD 

The A. B. Fitkin public utility interests 
have purchased the sixteen story Royal 
Insurance Building at 84 William Street, 
which will be the future headquarters 
for all the activities of the Fitkin Utili- 
ties, Inc., National Public Service Cor- 
poration, and the General Engineering 
and Management Corporation. The build 
ing is so constructed that additional 
stories can be built as repuired. It was 
erected about fifteen years ago. The 
Royal group will move into their new 
$6,000,000 building at Fulton and William 
Street about May 1, 1927, when the Fit- 
kin interests will take possession of 84 
William Street. 











Head Office: 
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45 John Street, New York 
G. Z. DAY, Vice-Pres. and Secretary 


Statement December 31, 1925 


$1,000,000.00 
610,292.51 
135,010.00 
1,251,747.80 
2,997,050.31 














Aetna Field Men in 
Hartford Conference 


INTERESTING PAPERS ARE READ 


Meet New General Adjuster of Aetna 
and Vice-President of Century In- 
demnity; Program 


President Ives of the Aetna Insurance 
Co. presided at a conference of field 
men of that company held in Hartford 
a few days ago, attended by seventy- 
five. State Agent C. L. Ruse of Atlan- 
ta was elected president of the Field 
Men’s Club. The field men met the new 
— adjuster of the Aetna, Edward 

Taylor, and the new vice-president 
of the Century Indemnity, Thompson 

Sampson. They saw a play written for 
the occasion by George E. Crosby, Jr., 
superintendent of the publicity depart- 
ment, and heard Ernest Palmer, Chi- 
cago wit, and others give dinner talks. 

The program of the Conference fol- 
lows: 

1. The President’s Message. 
: : j Ralph B. Ives, President 
Considerations of Field | Men’s Recom- 
mendations, President Ives 
3. Line Book. 
e _ Guy E. Beardsley, Vice-President 
a. Classification and Basis of Revision, 
b. Stop Classes. 
c. Accommodation Classes. 
d. Open Classes. 
e. General Rules—Reinsurance Given and 
Accepted. 
f. New Chart of Loss Rations. 
g. Authorizations for World Fire & 
arine Insurance Co, 
. Authorizations for World where Aetna 
has full line. 
1. Collateral Lines (Fire): Use and Occupancy, 
Rents. ete. 


> 


S. W. Cornwell, Assistant Secretary 
Brokerage Department. 
P. W. D. Jones, Assistant Secretary 
6. Special Risk Department. 
a. Line Book and Authorizations. 
§ . Cornwell, Assistant Secretary 
b. Sprinkiveed Business, Mutual Competi- 
tion, ete. 
John E. Downey, Superintendent 
7 A ee H. P. Smith, Ass’t Manager 
7. General Cover Contracts: Riot, Explosion, 
ete. J. M. Waller, Ass’t Secretary 
8 Inland Marine Department and Collateral 
Lines. M. W. Morron, Marine Secretary 
9. Automobile Department. 


wm 


re 


orse, Superintendent 
10. The World Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
1. Planting Agencies. 
Wm. B. Goodwin, Secretary 
b. Building a Real Company, and Problems 
Involved. 
1). The Century Indemnity Company. 
President Ives 
12. Agency Balances. W. Ross McCain, Sec. 
13. Loss Department. ; 
W. H. Wart, General Adjuster 
14. Present Accounting System. 
Frank G. Bush, Assistant Secretary 
15. Service to Agents and Proper Return 
Therefore. R. Stewart, Ass’t Sec. 
16. The Publicity Department: What it is doing 
and what it can do, 
George E. Crosby. Jr., Superintendent 
17. Future Field Men: Their education and 
training. W. Ross McCain, Secretary 


DINNER FOR WALTER CARTER 


Walter Carter, who in addition to be- 
ing general attorney of the Royal, has 
been a member of the board of directors 
of the Newark, Fire, was guest of honor 
at a dinner given for him last week at 
the Essex Club in Newark, upon his re- 
tirement from the board to return to 
England to become deputy manager of 
the Royal. J. H. Bacheller, president of 
the Ironbound Trust Company of New- 
ark, presided. A silver cigar and cigarette 
box was presented to Mr. Carter by his 
associates on the board. 


NOT TO START FIRE COMPANY 


The story printed in a Newark Sunday 
newspaper that the Commercial Cas- 


‘ualty Insurance Company contemplates 


purchasing a fire company is denied by 
Secretary W. Van Winkle. The subject 
has not even been discussed by the 
board of directors of that company. 


GOV. SMITH SIGNS BILL 


Governor Smith has signed the Wheat- 
ley bill amending sections 149, 149-a 
and 149-c Insurance Law, relative to 
premium or assessment tax paid by mu- 
tual fire insurance companies or asso- 
ciations authorized to do business in this 
state, as chapter 183 of the laws of 1926. 
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EXECUTIVES JOIN INSTITUTE 


Long List of Additional Elective Fellows 
Announced; All Classes of In- 
surance Represented 


The Insurance Institute of American, 
Inc., has announced the following addi- 
tional list of elective fellows: 


English, Emory H., president, Iowa Bonding 
and Casualty. ‘ : ; 
Rowe, J. Scofield, president, Metropolitan Cas. 


_ rger, C. M., 


Ke elsey, P. 

Badgerow, 
Casualty. 

Barden, J. C., vice-president, 


manager, London Guarantee & 


T., manager, Sun Insurance Office. 
Harve, vice-president, Continental 


Automobile. 


Barry, James V., fourth vice-president, Metro- 
politan Life. : 
Beardsley, Guy E., vice-president, Aetna. 


Beckwith, 
Lancashire. 
Behrens, H. A., 
Casualty. 

Bond, Edward J., 
land Casualty. 
Brosmith, Wm., 
The Travelers. 
Candee, Lyman, vice-president, 


Oliver R., London & 


vice-pres., 


vice-president, Continental 


first vice-president, Mary- 


vice-pres. and gen. counsel, 


Globe & Rut- 
ers. 
Catlin, Sheldon, second vice-president, Insur- 
ance mg ag | of North America. 
Coates, H., vice-president, National Liberty. 
Cook, D. H.. ’ vice pres. and supt. of agencies, 
American Surety. 
Cornelius, M. P., 
Casualty. 
Cruttenden, W. B., 
Fire & Marine. 


vice-president, Continental 


vice-president, Springfield 


Deming, Richard, vice-president, American 
Surety. 
Forrest, Alfred E., vice-pres. and gen. mgr., 


North American Acc. 

Frizzell, C. F., vice-pres., and gen. mgr., 
Indemnity Ins. Company of North America. 

Gore, John K., vice-pres. and actuary, The 
ow ey of America. 

Graham, George, vice-president, 
Life. 

Grahame, 
Indemnity. 
Hansen, C. M., vice-president, 
surance Corporation. 

Henderson, R., second vice-pres. and actuary, 
The Equitable Life. 
_ Hoadley, Frederick, 


Central States 


Thomas J., res. vice-president, Globe 


General Rein- 


Amer- 


vice-pres. and sec., 
Hord, Eugene F., vice-president, Standard Acci- 


, Wilfred, vice-president, The 
Lafrentz, A. F., vice-pres. and 
American Surety. 
Ludlum, Clarence A., 
Home. 


Home. 
comptroller, 


vice-president, The 


Marshall, John, Jr., 
‘und. 
McC affrey, Ws Bes 


demnity 


Fireman’s 


Globe In 


vice-president, 


vice-president, 


eater, William I, vice-president, Aetna 
Life. 
Moore, Thomas C., vice-pres. and mgr., The 


Potomac. 
Moray, Norman R., vice-pres., and gen. mgr., 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity. 
O'Neill, Frank J., vice-president, 
demnity. 
Owen, K. R. 
dent. 
Platt, John O., vice-president, 
pany of North America. 


Royal In- 
Standard Acci- 


, vice-president, 


Insurance Com- 


Proctor, R. fourth vice-president, Mary- 
land Casualty. 

Quaid, William, vice-president, The Conti- 
nental. 


Remington, Charles H., 
Roth, Victor, vice-president, 
Rutherford, Paul, 
cident & Indemnity. 
Simmons, E. G., vice-pres. 
American Life. 
Sloan, Edgar J 9 
Smalley, F. M., 


Security. 
vice-president, Hartford Ac 


and gen. mgr., Pan- 


Aetna. 
Glens Falls. 


vice-president, 
vice-president, 


Smith, Harold V., vice-pres. and sec., The 
| ranklin Fire. 

Smith, Wilmot M., vice-president, Aetna Cas- 
ualty and Surety. 


Sommers, Paul B., vice-president, The Amer 


ic an. 

Sterling, Nelson D., vice-president, The Fid. 
& Cas. Company. 

Thom, H., vice-president, Standard Acci- 
dent. 

Tomlins, W. M., Jr., vice-president, American 
Surety. 


Vanderbilt, 
demnity. 

Van Rensselaer, 
ican Surety. 

Watson, E. F., vice-pres. and att., American 


Surety. ape 
Welton, Spencer, vice-president, Fidelity & De- 
Hartford Fire. 


posit. 
Trav- 


Franklin, vice-president, Royal In 


Cortlandt S., vice-pres., Amer- 


White, F. C., vice-president, 

Williams, Robert H., vice-president, The 
elers Insurance Company. 

Winter, William D., vice-president, 
Mutual Insurance Company. 

Wyper, James, vice-president, 


Atlantic 


Hartford Fire. 


BILL AT ALBANY 


Under the provisions of a bill intro- 
duced in the Assembly at Albany by 
Maxwell J. Knapp, Republican, of Sulli- 
van county, the general business law is 
amended relative to fire escapes on ho- 
tels, by extending requirements to inns 
and boarding houses and relative to in- 
spections and injunctions. 
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WHEN LINES ARE REJECTED 


Agents Ought Not To Be Offended 
When Home Office Turns Down 
A Risk 


One of the articles in the new house 
organ, “lranklin Flashes,” issued by 
the Franklin, one of the Home group 
of companies, urges agents not to take 
offense when occasionally the home office 
turns down a seemingly good risk. On 
this subject the article says: 

“When you send in a new line for 
an O.K. and the company turns it down, 
don’t take it as a personal affair. It is 
not. The risk may look good to you. 
To all appearances the building may be 
strictly modern in all respects, and yet 
be considered a poor risk at the home 
office. Why? You may have possibly 
overlooked some seemingly small item 
which when viewed in the light of past 
records kept at the home office, may 
turn out to be important. Again, there 
may be a different reason. The charac- 
ter of the insured is an important con- 
sideration. A policy on a frame build- 
ing, the owner of which has a reputation 
for integrity, is better than one covering 
a fireproof, sprinklered business prop- 
erty where the policyholder’s character 
is questionable. 

“Few people are actually dishonest. 
Firebugs are comparatively rare insects; 
yet many who are insured become care- 
less in the care of their properties and 


fail to observe the ordinary precautions 
against fire. This is especially true in 
cases when there is a slump in the 
business or where the bottom has fallen 
out of the market for goods manufac- 
tured or sold by the insured. In, fact, 
the record of insurance losses is an in- 
dex of business conditions. When busi- 


ness is bad, losses increase. When 
business improves, losses become less 
frequent. 


“Examiners have learned through ex- 
perience the necessity for regarding 
every aspect of each case with extreme 
care and caution. Their final decision 
rests on a scientific analysis of the facts. 

“You are bound to have some busi- 
ness refused, but don’t let one or two 
such instances discourage you. By far 
the greater part of the public is honest, 
and the percentage of business turned 
down is small in comparison with the 
business offered.” 





COMMISSIONERS’ MEETING 

Commissioner Joseph Button of Vir- 
ginia, who is secretary of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
has been requested by Commissioner 
Thomas S$. McMurray, Jr., of Indiana, 
chairman of the executive committee, to 
sound out the membership of this com- 
mittee as to the advisability of holding 
a meeting of the committee about 


April 20. 





LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND 





TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal B President 

John mig Soe ey and Treas. 
De tee > teeta ati 
Wells T. Bassett, Secreta y 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 
ef Newerk, N. J. 


Organized 1855 
Statement January 1, 1925 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ....... .$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other Mabilities.. 8,536,871.80 


Net Surplas.... 3,586,660.11 
Assets ...... .$15,123,531.91 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$6,586,660.11 











Henry M. Gratz, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 

rg G. Vaug 
Hassinger, 

Welle T. Bassett, 


GirardF.«M. 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 192 


Secretary 
ecretary 
Secretar 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 3,213,098.14 


Net Surplus.... 1,260,934.06 


Assets «eves «$5,474,032.20 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
$2,260,934.06 














Neal Sassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 

Statement January 1, 1925 

ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
all other liabilities 


Net Surplus. ... 


2,575,127.95 
1,000,362.98 





Assets ........$4,175,490.93 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,600,362.98 








H. M. Schmitt, President 
— agg Vice-Pres. 

Key, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Walten ven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 


Thos. A. Hathaway, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Seettaey 
jecretary 


Wells T. Bassett, S 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organized 1866 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 


Net Surplus.... 


3,751,385.75 
501,427.56 





Assets ........$5,252,813.31 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,501,427.56 
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Washington Agents 
Think Code Not Needed 


HAVE ENOUGH REGULATION NOW 





Say Demand For New Laws Comes From 
Outside the District; E. S. 
Brashears’ Testimony 

In explaining why the Insurance Club 
of Washington, D. C., is not in favor of 
the new insurance code there, Edward 
S. Brashears, prominent Washington in- 
surance man, said before the Capper 
(Senate) committee : 

“Agents here feel that there is no great 
need for insurance legislation in the 
District. If there is any great need for 
such legislation, how has our insurance 
department been functioning, as it has 
been successfully functioning for so 
many years? There have been no scand- 
als in insurance matters in the District. 
There has been no great clamor for evils 
to be rectified here. It seems to me the 
main purpose of the bill is to increase 
the control and power of the superin- 
tendert of insurance. 

“Tl may say in that connection, with 
all due respect to our present superin- 
tendent of insurance, for whom most of 
us have a very high regard, that there is 
a danger in giving the superintendent 
of insurance too much power. The office 
of the superintendent of insurance may 
not always be in the hands of a man of 
the high type of character that we believe 
our present superintendent possesses. 
As a matter of fact, the manager of that 
department has not always been some 
thing we could point to with pride, and 
we believe it is a dangerous thing to 
give the superintendent of insurance too 
much power.” 


Too Much Government Interference 


Chairman Capper: “Then the opposi- 
tion, I take it, is because of a fear that 
the legislation would mean more rigid 
legislation ?” 

Mr. Brashears: “Too much Govern- 
ment interference in business. I shall 
state our objections specifically in a mo- 
ment, but they may be epitomized in 
this way; first, we do ‘not believe our 
business warrants additional Govern- 
ment interference and control at in- 
creased cost, which in the last analysis 
can be borne by no one other than the 
policyholder himself. That is our first 
objection. It increases Government in- 
terference and thereby increases an- 
noyance and cost. 

“Second, it puts in the hands of the 
superintendent of insurance a_ control 
over the agents that may be used un- 
justly, at the cost of great injuries to a 
perfectly law-abiding insurance business. 
| will show that more in detail in a mo- 
ment when I come to discuss the bill 
itself. 

“T have noticed that the largest clamor 
for the bill comes, it seems, from people 
ouside of the District. Yesterday we 
listened to a man from Missouri, to a 
man from Chicago, to a man from New 
York, and to a man from Philadelphia, 
who came to Washington to tell us how 
badly we need this legislation. Up to 
this time we have heard but from one 
man from the District of Columbia.” 


Not a Public Demand 


The Chairman: “I think, Mr. Brash- 
ears, it is probably only fair to say that 
they have stated they came here upon 
the invitation of the Superintendent of 
Insurance of the District.” 

Mr. Brashears: “That is true. But I 
want you to bear in mind that the ad- 
vocacy of the bill worked up and called 
for at the invitation of the Sperintendent 


CHARLES R. PARKER DIES 


New England Manager of North Amer- 
ica Group for Many Years; En- 
joyed Wide Popularity 
Charles Edward Parker, New Eng- 
land manager of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, Philadelphia 
Fire & Marine, Alliance, National Se- 
curity and the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America, died last 
Friday in Hartford. He had been ill only 
two days with bronchitis. He was born 
in Hartford February 18, 1865, and went 
with the North America after gradua- 

tion from high school. 


Mr. Parker became manager of the 
New England department in 1907, fol- 
lowing the death of C. C. Kimball, and 
from the point of service was the oldest 
departmental manager the company had. 
He was president of the Hartford Board 
of Fire Underwriters for five years and 
a member of the Board of Fire Com- 
missioners for ten years. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and three children. 


of Insurance. It is not a public demand. 
It is a great clamor from the District of 
Columbia. It is not even a great clamor 
from some place else.” 





RENTAL INSURANCE 





Clinton J. Ayres of Saranac Lake Has 
Had Unusual Success in Selling This 
Line 


One of the agents who has had unus- 
ual success in selling rental insurance is 
Clinton J. Ayres of Saranac Lake. In 
selling rental values one question which 
he has found most effective is this query 
he makes after reaching the prospect’s 
office: 

“How would you like to have me pay 
your rent, or an amount equal to the 
rental value of the home in which you 
live so you will have practically the 
price to rent another home while your 
house is being repaired, in case of a fire 
driving you out?” 

The answer invariably came, “Why! 
Can you do that?” Then he is ready for 
the figures and the final results. 

He also finds that giving the monthly 
figures on this class and the daily cost 
on U. & O. is effective. 








NOONAN SUCCEEDS WAYLAND 


The Atlas Assurance and the New 
York Underwriters have appointed Ed- 
ward M. Noonan to succeed the late 
Curtis C. Wayland as manager of the 
New York City department which the 
two companies have jointly maintained 
for twenty years. Mr. Noonan was Mr. 


Wayland’s assistant and has been iden- 
tified with 
thirty years. 


local business for nearly 




















HANCOCK 


Ages. 















Secure in Every Way. 





One Hundred and Fifty |i 
Years Ago r 


THE DECLARATION OF INDE. | 
PENDENCE and the Signature of JOHN |i 


inscribed on that Momentous  |{¥,j 

Day—July 4, 1776—will live through the [js 
Any American, or anyone interested in ea 

America, can get a faithful facsimile copy of nf) 
ts ‘Wieedneentinns. cau : Na 
the Declaration—which contains the famous er 
John Hancock signature and those of Fifty- \ 


Five other Immortal Americans who took their 
lives in their hands and pledged their fortunes 
to the Independence of the Colonies. 


Write for a copy to the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Inquiry 
Bureau, 197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


A splendid reminder of early struggles, to 
be framed and placed where all may behold it. 


“EEL 


A Strong Company 

Over Sixty Years in ie 

Business. Liberal as =i 
—tatgn A 

to Contract. Safe and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Want Protection From 
Illicit Still Fires 


SITUATION SEEN IN VIRGINIA 





Insurance Company President 
Upon State Governor; 
Building Often in 


Calls 
Owner of 
Ignorance 





Sooner or later companies will have to 
do something to protect themselves 
from losses due to illicit still operations, 
in the opinion of Samuel W. Zimmer, 
president of the Petersburg Insurance 
of Virginia. In recent months, he says, 
his company has had to pay seven or 
eight losses resulting from fires attrib- 
uted directly to stills operated in build- 
ings at the time they broke out. In one 
case, a still was found to be in full blast 
in the upper part of a dwelling while 
the building was in flames. He believes 
that if these losses continue the com- 
panies will have to insert a provision in 
policies barring recovery if fires are 
known to have originated from sych a 
source. A serious obstacle in the way 
of this, the representative of another 
company points out, is the fact that the 
stills are more frequently than other- 
wise operated by tenants without the 
knowledge of owners of the buildings. 
Consequently, it would be difficult to de- 
vise a way to escape paying losses with- 
out working injustice to the innocent 
owner. 

Mr. Zimmer expressed his views on 
the subject the other day while in Rich- 
mond for the purpose of conferring with 
Governor Byrd in regard to the bill 
passed at the recent session of the gen- 
eral assembly providing for an investi- 
gation of fire and other rates in Virginia. 
He was accompanied to the governor’s 
office by Beverly C. Lewis, Jr., secretary 
of the Virginia Fire and Marine. The 
purpose of the visit was to suggest that 
the commission of five which is to do 
the probing be composed of capable 
business men. There was no desire that 
the insurance interests should be repre 
sented in any way on the body. Gov- 
ernor Byrd received them cordially and 
promised to give due consideration to 
their suggestion. 

While waiting to see the governor, 
Mr. Zimmer ventured the prediction 
that the probe would disclose that losses 
of the fire companies are running so 
high in the state that they should be 
entitled to an increase rather than a 
lowering of rates. His own compaitfy, 
he said, has experienced an underwrit- 
ing loss of $42,000 since 1920, and he un- 
derstood that other companies had had 
experiences much in excess of this fig- 
ure in the same period. 





PACIFIC BOARDS PART 


The Board of Fire Underwriters of 
the Pacific, at a special meeting last 
week in San Francisco, approved the 
action of the executive committee in 
severing official relations with the Los 
Angeles Fire Insurance Exchange. 
Trouble between the two bodies started 
last year and was brought to a head 
when the board upheld a certain ap- 
pointment after membership in the ex- 
change had been refused. 


MOVE TO ANNEX BLDG. 
The automobile, jewelry and burglary 
underwriting departments of Chubb & 
Son have been moved from the home 
office building on South William Street 
to the annex building, where ground 
floor quarters are occupied. 








GUARDIAN LIFE 





Fetablished 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





Tel. RECtor 7501 


MANAGERS 


ORGANIZATION 





INSURANCE CO, <2 





HOME OFFICE, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 





25 Church St., New York 
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Fire Company Gains 
Made in Investments 


BEHA TELLS THE LEGISLATURE 


Department Watching New Financing; 
Question Whether Non-Voting Stock 
Is in Public Interest 


In his annual report to the Legislature 
submitted this week Insurance Superin- 
York 
stated that the gains made by fire com- 


tendent James A. Beha of New 
panies during 1925 were due practically 


altogether to investments rather than 


underwriting. The Insurance Depart- 
ment, he said, is giving close attention 
to the financing of fire companies, and 
especially to the issuance of non-voting 
stock. With regard to fire and marine 
conditions, Mr. 


“Fire 


3eha said in full: 


insurance companies generally 


will undoubtedly present annual state- 


ments showing substantial increases in 
surplus for the year 1925, but this will 
be due more to investment gains than 
to underwriting success. Some of the 
larger companies may have achieved 
small underwriting profits, but the con- 
tinuance of extremely heavy fire losses 
without any decrease in the cost of do- 
ing business, will have precluded any 
general profit from underwriting. 

“Investment gains, on the other hand, 
have been very substantial. There have 
been general increases throughout the 
year in the market prices of securities, 
especially stocks, although bonds also 
have shown a fair appreciation. 

“Marine insurance shows indications 
of more stability, although no material 
changes in conditions during 1925 were 
noticeable, Underwriting is still gener- 
ally restricted somewhat on account of 
rates being still considered low as a re- 
sult of continuing competition for busi- 
ness. 


Tendency Towards Fleets 


“The tendency of fire and marine com- 
panies to expand by the addition of 
smaller companies to their ‘fleets” is still 
apparent. In addition, there are indica- 
tions of a growing trend towards the ac- 
quisition or organization of casualty 
company running mates. The fire in- 
surance company executives have now 
apparently a full appreciation of the 
benefits accruing to.a casualty company 
auxiliary by reason of the already estab- 
lished agency force of the fire company. 

“There have been, during the past year, 
indications of an increasing interest on 
the part of the public in the stocks of 
fire insurance companies. Several com- 
panies have, during recent years, listed 
their capital stock on the various stock 
exchanges and there has also been evi- 
dence of increasing activity in unlisted 
insurance company stocks. In this con- 
nection, a tendency has arisen to organ- 
ize fire insurance corporations with both 
preferred and common stocks. It is a 
question whether stockholders in insur- 
ance corporations should not assume all 
the hazards and share in all the benefits 
as common stockholders. This subject 
has been receiving increasing attention 
of late in the field of corporate financ- 
ing in general and railroad financing in 
particular and there has developed con- 
siderable sentiment adverse to the crea- 
tion of large groups of non-voting stock- 
holders. The Department is giving close 
attention to the subject of financing in- 
surance corporations. 

Fire Rating Conditions in New York 

City 

“In my 1925 report to the Legislature, 
[ referred to the complaints filed with 
this Department alleging violations of 
law and the granting of special induce- 
ments to favored policyholders. During 
the last year there has been some im- 
provement in these conditions, but, on 
the whole, they are not yet entirely sat- 
isfactory. For these violations, the com- 
panies, their agents and the brokers in 








“A RECORD OF HONORABLE CONDUCT OF 
AN HONORABLE BUSINESS” 











interest are generally to be blamed, for, 
without the participation of either, the 
violations could not be consummated, As 
a result, the fire insurnace rating organ- 
ization has adopted the plan of streng- 
thening its powers in connection with the 
policing of its members’s activities. A 
staff of examiners has been appointed 
by the rating organization to be avail- 
able for immediate assignment to of- 
fices with respect to which there is a 
question as to the honesty of their deal- 
ings. If this method is not sufficient 
to cope with the situation, attention may 
have to be given to more stringent su- 


Zweig, Smith & Co. have been appoint- 
ed agents of the National Fire of Hart- 
ford for the metropolitan district of New 
York, effective May 1, succeeding Fred 
S. James & Co. Zweig, Smith & Co. is a 
new firm composed of Captain H. M. 
Zweig, now general agent in charge of 
the brokerage department of the Nation- 
al in New York; A. J. Smith, now in 
charge of the metropolitan department of 
Fred S. James & Co. of New York, and 
M. kK. Smith, special agent of the brok- 
erage department of the National. M. K. 
Smith is a son of President Smith of the 
National. Temporary offices of the new 
agency will be located at 123 William 
street, but after April 19 permanent 
quarters will be on the ground floor of 
the National Board Building at 85 John 
street. 


Beha Says Wholesale 
Auto Plan Will Stay 


BUT SHOULD BE CONTROLLED 


Demands of Business Must Not Work 
to Detriment of Public Interest, 
Says N. Y. Supt. 


—_— 


Superintendent James A. Beha of New 
York is sympathetic with the idea of 
wholesale insurance insofar as the legit- 
imate needs of the business world are 
concerned, but he wants wholesale in- 
surance schemes to conform with the in- 
surance laws of the state for the pro- 
tection of the public. This he made 
clear in his report this week to the 
Legislature in Albany. Speaking specifi- 
cally on wholesale automobile insurance, 
Mr. Beha said: 

“The year 1925 was eventful for the 
number of schemes which it revealed, 
having for their object the insurance of 
automobiles on the wholesale plan. It 
is estimated that about 80 per cent. of 
the cars now being sold require financ- 
ing of the retail purchaser. For their 
protection financing companies have re- 
quired the retail purchaser of the car 
to obtain fire and theft insurance for 
their primary benefit. In recent years 
there has been a national development 
of the financing field and arrangements 
have been entered into between financ- 
ing-companies and insurance companies to 
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effect automatic insurance coverage on 
all cars financed by the local insurance 
agent. The most conspicuous example 
of the above arrangements was consum- 
mated in the year 1925 between the 
Palmetto Fire Insurance Company of 
Sumter, South Carolina, and the Chrys- 
ler Sales Corporation of Detroit, Mich- 
igan, whereby the former undertook to 
automatically extend fire and theft in- 
surance to all new automobiles sold by 
the latter irrespective of whether the 
cars were bought for cash or on the de- 
ferred payment. basis. 

“An analysis of the Chrysler-Palm- 

etto scheme revealed that its provisions 
were in violation of the insurance law 
of this state in a number of respects, 
A similar conclusion was reached by the 
insurance commissioners of a number of 
other states and steps were taken to pro- 
hibit the apphication of the Chrysler- 
Palmetto plan in their territories. In 
Maine, Ohio and Wisconsin the state of- 
ficials successfully resisted in the federal 
courts suits brought by the Palmetto 
Fire Insurance Company to restrain 
them from taking action with respect to 
its Chrysler policy. In New York State 
however, this Department’s arguments 
were overruled and a permanent injunc- 
tion was issued to the Palmetto enjoining 
the Superintendent of Insurance from 
interfering with its Chrysler policy. It 
is worthy of note that the principles of 
law adopted by the federal court in 
New York in arriving at this decision 
are in direct conflict with those adopted 
by the federal courts in the other states 
where the question has been tried. I 
made a request for a reargument which 
request was granted and the reargument 
was made on March 24. 
_ “Apparently wholesale fire and_ theft 
insurance on automobiles has come to 
Stay and the question it naturally brings 
up is whether and when this method of 
providing cvoerage is to be extended to 
other lines of insurance. I take this 
opportunity to state that the legitimate 
needs of the business world will be recog- 
nized as entitled to a full measure. of 
the co-operation of the Insurance De- 
partment subject to such control as is, 
or may be, necessary for the protection 
of the public.” 





PALMETTO CASE REARGUED 
Federa) Court in N. Y. Hears Deputy 
Fowler Contend That Company Is 
Doing Business in the State 
The Chrysler-Palmetto automobile in- 
surance plan was reargued last week be- 
fore the ederal Court in the Southern 
District of New York, in the case of the 
Palmetto against Superintendent of In- 
surance James A. Beha. The court stated 
that the principal question was whether 
the Palmetto is doing business in New 
York under the Chrysler plan. Hart- 
well Cabell, counsel for the Palmetto, 
admitted that the company’s license 
could be cancelled if it were proved that 
the company were operating in New 

York under the Chrysler plan. 

Deputy Superintendent Clarence C. 
l‘owler represented Mr. Beha as counsel. 
He argued for an hour and a half, during 
which time he exhibited a certified copy of 
the annual statement of the Palmetto 
filed with the insurance departments of 
New York and Michigan and showed that 
all of the automobile business of the Pal- 
metto in 1925 amounted to $429,097 in 
premiums of which the business done in 
New York was $49,673. He also told of 
the snfall tax paid Michigan and said this 
fact was an admission by the company that 
it was doing business in other states, in- 
cluding New York, where it proposed to 
pay taxes. However, no tax, the rate of 
which is 2%, has yet been paid in New 
York. The Michigan tax of 3% has been 
paid. 

The court reserved decision and asked 
that briefs be submitted by tomorrow. 





RENOMINATE STEVENS 
Mayor Norman C. Stevens, an insur- 
ance man, has been renominated by the 
Republicans. In the nominating speech 
the statement was made that his admin- 
istration has been a mighty good one. 
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Best Says Policy Had 
943 Different Items 


COVERS LOTS OF DWELLINGS 


Writes Story About Types of Unique 
Coverages His Engineering Depart- 
ment Encounters 





The advisory and engineering depart- 
ment of Alfred M. Best & Co., says that 
in the course of its investigations it un- 
earths some unusual methods of insur- 
ing. Recently, the Best office audited 
an insurance account of a large industrial 
concern that owned a number of dwell- 
ings, the total value of which amounted 
to $1,500,000. They were covered under 
numerous fire insurance policies and one 
enterprising agent evidently desiring to 
serve his client by simplifying the ac- 
count by reducing the number of poli- 
cies involved decided to cover all dwell- 
ings in one county under one policy. 
The result was unique. 

The policy was issued under a sched- 
ule form 449 inches long, containing 
943 separate items, each covering one 
dwelling for amounts ranging from $120 
to $2,000, and totaling $590,225, each item 
specifying the dwelling number, the 
amount of insurance, construction, type 
of roof, name of the farm, section, town- 
ship, range, county and state—a total of 
9,430 items. It was subject to an 80 
per cent. co-insurance clause but we 
were unable to determine whether the 
amounts of insurance had actually been 
figured at 80 per cent. of the value of 
each dwelling. The premium amounted 
to about $5,450, or $10 per each inch of 
policy, and the agent certainly earned 
his commission. 

“Although this is an extreme example, 
it typifies one of the principal faults 
found in policies submitted to us for 
review,” says Mr. Best. “The agent tried 
to help his assured but his experience 
had taught him only one way to cover 
more than one dwelling on a_ single 
policy and he kept adding items until 
all were covered. ‘Imagine the effort 
required of the assured in trying to as- 
certain whether a particular dwelling 
was covered! Or suppose the assured 
had followed literally the oft repeated 
warning ‘Read Your Policy.’ When 
such documents as this are considered, 
it is no wonder that the insurance buy- 
ing public is bewildered and regards the 
entire business with suspicion, as it is 
only natural for them to regard with 
distrust anything which appears involved 
or complicated or which they do not 
understand, 

“The simple policy secured as a result 
of our recommendation accomplished 
fully on a 24-inch form what the agent 
had failed to accomplish on a 449-inch 
form. One of the principal aims of our 
advisory work is the simplification of in- 
surance contracts and the use of word- 
ing that fully and clearly states the in- 
tent of the insurance in terms which any 
high school boy could understand with- 
out difficulty.” 


DONALDSON FOR PEPPER 





Insurance Man Taking Active Part in 
Pennsylvania Campaign for United 
States Senatorship 


United States Senator George Whar- 
ton Pepper, whose law firm is counsel 
lor insurance companies, is a candidate 
lor re-election. He has two opponents, 
one of them being Pinchot, Governor of 
the State, who is a Dry; the other, Vare, 
Republican political boss of Philadelphia, 
who is a Wet. 

Thomas B. Donaldson, New York rein- 
surance man and prominent in the In- 
surance Federation of Pennsylvania, is 
out working for Senator Pepper. He 
has had some unusually attractive sta- 
tionery printed with Senator Pepper’s 
picture in a corner and this statement: 

He should be continued in office as Sen- 
ator because he is a brilliant, construc- 
tive, non-advertising American statesman.” 












Agency 


Promotion 


In looking to its agents to render 
substantial and satisfactory service 
to policyholders the Norwich 
Union Home Office shares the 
responsibility for that service by 
standing behind the agents with 


generous reinforcement. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 


Hart Darlington, President J. F. Van Riper, Secretary 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


H. P. Jackson, President F. P, Stanley, Vice Pres. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Service 
Must Himself be Well Served 


COMPANIES 











Crum & Forster Group 
Largest in Number 


HAS THIRTEEN FIRE COMPANIES 


—_—_—_—_ 


Hartford Next With Eleven; Nine In 
Commercial Union Group; Some 


Other Large Ones 





In the Spectator’s Fire Insurance 
chart for 1926, covering the 1925 finan- 
cial operations of the companies, ap- 
pears a list of companies grouped by 
their control. The Crum & Forster in- 
terests control the largest number of 
companies, as follows: Allemania, Pitts- 
burgh; British America, Toronto; Buck- 
eye National, Toledo; City, Sunbury, 
Pa.; Metropolitan-Hibernia Fire, Chi- 
cago; North River, N. Y.; Richmond, 
N. Y.; Union, Buffalo; United States, 
N. Y.; Western National, Fargo, N. D.; 
Western, Toronto; N. Y. State Fire, Al- 
bany; U.S. Merchants & Shippers, N. Y. 

In the list of the Hartford are eleven: 
Citizens, St. Louis; Federal, Jersey City; 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity; Hart- 
ford Fire; Hartford Live Stock; Henry 
Clay, Lexington, Ky.; N. Y. Underwrit- 
ers, N. Y.; Northwestern F. & M., Min- 
neapolis; Queen City Fire, Sioux Falls, 
S. D.; Stonewall, Mobile, Ala.; Twin 
City, Minneapolis. 

The Royal group, six of which are 
under independent American manage- 
ment, contains: American & Foreign, 
N. Y.; British & Foreign Marine, Liv- 
erpool; Capital, Sacramento; Eagle In- 
demnity, N. Y.; Newark Fire, Newark; 
Queen, N. Y.; Royal, Liverpool; Royal 
Indemnity, N. Y. 

Controlled by the London & Lan- 
cashire are the following: Law, Union 
& Rock, London; London & Lancashire, 
London; London & Lancashire Ind., 
N. Y.; Marine, London; Orient, Hart- 
ford; Safeguard, N. Y.; Standard Ma- 
rine, Liverpool. 

The Commercial Union fleet follows: 
American Central, St. Louis; California, 
San Francisco; Columbia Casualty, 
N. Y.; Commercial Union, London; Com- 
mercial Union, N. Y.; Ocean Accident 
& Guarantee, London; Palatine, London; 
Union, London; Hand-In-Hand. 

The Phoenix of Hartford and asso- 
ciated companies are Central State, Wi- 
chita, Kans.; Connecticut, Hartford; 
Equitable Fire & Marine, Providence; 
Minneapolis F. & M.; Phoenix, Hart- 
ford. 

The C. S. Conklin companies are: 
Assurance Co. of America, N. Y.; At- 
wood Fire, N. Y.; British General; Cen- 
tury, Edinburgh; Liberty Bell, Philadel- 
phia. 

In the Firemen’s group are: Capital 
Fire, Concord; Concordia, Milwaukee; 
Firemen’s, Newark; Girard F. & M.,, 
Philadelphia; Mechanics, Philadelphia; 
National Ben-Franklin, Pittsburgh; Su- 
perior, Pittsburgh. 

In the America Fore group are the 
American Eagle, Continental, Fidelity- 
Phenix and First American. 

In the Home group are the Carolina, 
City of New York, Franklin, Home and 
Harmonia. 





LATHAM SUCCEEDS DRUMMOND 

Ernest D, Latham has been appointed 
special agent of the Insurance Company of 
North America for western Pennsylvania, 
succeeeding W. C. Drummond, who has 
been transferred to the Alliance, with 
jurisdiction over the same territory. Mr. 
Latham’s headquarters are in Pittsburgh. 


RESIGNS FROM BOARD 


Thomas H. Anderson has resigned as 
a director of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters Building Corporation on 
account of his removal to San Francisco 
as head there of the Liverpool & London 
& Globe's Pacific Coast Department. 
George G. Bulkley, president of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine, was elected a 
director in his place. 
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“AUTOMOBILE 





FOR RENT 


One sign of Spring is the “For Rent” sign. It is also 
a sign to the local fire insurance agent to develop Rent 
Insurance possibilities. 








Right now when landlords are making new leases, 
when owners are putting their property in repair and 
new renting properties are being built, is a good time 
to start cultivating your Rent Insurance prospects. 
This is the form of insurance that continues the land- 



































lord’s rent until his property, destroyed by fire, can be -- 

rebuilt. It assures the owner of funds with which to R 

rent should fire on his property make renting a me 

necessity. And it provides the lessee with rent money Y 

when he has obligated himself under the terms of his id 

lease, to pay rent even in event of fire. th 

hi 

oe iy : When you hear of new leases being signed or new 2 
7 ee S36 |. . renting property being built, go around and suggest : 
MARINE“ / Rent Insurance to the interested parties. The people . 
wes § of your community depend upon you to advise them in au 

regard to necessary insurance protection. k 


A Rent Insurance policy in addition to the regular 









































fire insurance policy in The Home of New York makes th 

it possible not only to rebuild that which is destroyed : 

by fire but to rent during the period of reconstruction. | 

INSURANCE ATW YORK 

Che HOM COMPANY. Y c 

Charles L: Tyner President F 

: pam _ ti 
/SPRINKLER \|]]ORGANIZED 1853 CASH CAPITAL 418,000,000 
LEAKAGE 
Profits and Commissions-Rain . 
Riot and Civil Commotion-Rents 
Tourists Baqgage Explosion 
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Earthquake-Registered Mail 
Rental Values — Parcel Post 
Water Damage Hail 
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Foard Talks on Art 
of Letter Writing 


GIVES AVOIDABLE MISTAKES 





Secretary of Home Tells Examiners 
Good Vocabulary, Style and 
Courtesy Are Essential 


Secretary Henry G. Foard of the 
Home took for the subject of his talk 
recently before the Examining Under- 
writers Association of New York a phase 
of insurance not often discussed. He 
spoke on the art of correct cor- 
respondence, and told how written com- 
munications between insurance men 
themselves and with the public can be 
improved. The literary phase of the 
business cannot afford to be overlooked, 
he said. Following are extracts from 
Mr. Foard’s interesting talk: 


Correspondence constitutes a great 
bulk of the writings of commerce. It 
is a formidable looking word but really 
means no more than talk between men 
in recorded form, because it cannot be 
economically exchanged verbally. 

Just as talk must take form to avoid 
confusion and misunderstanding, so must 
writing. Do not fail to keep in mind the 
one important fact that letter writing is 
talking, just talking to another person. 
If you think of that before beginning 
each letter and visualize the person ad- 
dressed you will be natural and not 
stilted or stereotyped in your expres- 
sion; and you will call forth similar an- 
swers. Such letters are a mental stimu- 
lant and an avenue of approach into a 
larger daily life through the luminous 
minds of other men. 

Business letters are generally written 
to inform, te inquire, to persuade or to 
direct; in respect of particular things. 
Read daily as many copies of the busi- 
ness letters of the excellent letter writ- 
ers of your respective offices as you can. 
You will find in them vocabulary, style, 
idiom, underwriting knowledge, business 
education and general stimulus of 
thought. You will notice the absence of 
hackneyed, current phrases and oft re- 
peated expressions which are the unmis- 
takable earmarks of mediocrity. The un- 
interesting letter writers so vastly out- 
number the others, any mass of letters 
will reveal quantities of such phrases 
and expressions. 1 will not undertake 


to assail your ears by recording them 
here. 


Three Misused uords 


Three misused words may be men- 
tioned as odious examples. One is the 
crucified pronoun “that.” Spare it fur- 
ther abuse wherever possible. The word 
“favor”’—as in “we are in receipt of your 
valued favor’—should never be used ex- 
cept in simple sincerity in reference to 
an actual favor. Using it to cover any 
and everything is sheer mental laziness 
or unthinking imitation. In acknowledg- 
ing a letter, if it is that, why not call it 
a letter, or specifically whatever it is? 
The current use of the word “advise’— 
as in “please advise”—is subject to like 
criticism. A good dictionary will cure such 
a malady of habit. 

A famous jurist said he “could drive a 
coach and four” through any statute 
drawn, and that is possibly relatively 
true, largely because of the sheer lazi- 
ness or inability oi the author in ade- 
quately and thoroughly setting forth his 
Precise intention, rather than because of 
the poverty of our ‘speech correctly to 
convey ideas. Confusion of statement in 
etters we receive daily prompts each of 
us to say mentally, over and over, why 
doesn’t he say what he mean?s Practice 
doing just that, explicitly saying what you 
Mean. That requires a proper vocabu- 
lary. If you are in doubt of a word, 
either find out all about it from the dic- 
onary or use another word you know. 

nN a case coming to my notice some 
months ago a letter writer thought to 
be facetious, without saying that speci- 
cally in his letter, and put down enough 
of what later he said he did not seriously 





intend, to bring on a law suit and final 
cost to him of a handsome sum of money 
for libel. It is said there are two some- 
what similar court actions now in prog- 
ress, based upon letters alleged to have 
been damaging to the respective recipi- 
ents’ characters. It is well to say in 
writing exactly what you intend or say 
nothing whatever. 


Courtesy in Letter Writing 


Courtesy in writing letters is of course 
a necessity which one must cultivate 
more closely than vocabulary and style 
and accuracy, if it is not an inherent pos- 
session from one’s childhood training 
and rearing. Letters lacking courtesy 
will never win acquiescence, respect or 
friendship. They will produce every op- 
posite reaction, to the detriment of him 
who so writes. The recipient of a wholly 
discourteous letter never forgets it, or 
the boorish individual who wrote it. To 
gently bred folks there is no sort of ex- 
cuse for a discourteous letter. 

Many men meet the public largely 
through their letters only and they must 
get into those communications, into their 
words and manner and manners of pres- 
entation a subtle record of their most at- 
tractive and pleasing inner selves. They 
cannot purchase with money friends for 
themselves or their employers, but their 
courteous and compelling communica- 


tions can win friends and get results de- 
sired. 

Having reached this point, let us briefly 
summarize what we should seek to 
achieve in our correspondence: unmis- 
takable clarity of thought through com- 
mand of words adequate to convey exact 
meanings, simplicity of style and expres- 
sion, and always a native courtesy pervad- 
ing all our communications. Whatever 
the ill-nature, boorishness, or the ex- 
pressed animosity of one addressing us, 
before replying let us ever remember the 
wise sagacity of that ancient utterance: 

soit answer turneth away wrath 
but grievous words stir up anger.” 





F. H. NAEDELE DEAD 

I’. H. Naedele, secretary of the com- 
mittee of nine of the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association, died sudden- 
ly in Atlanta last week following an 
attack of bronchitis. He had had charge 
of rates, rules, form and inspections for 
sprinklered risks in the S. E. U. A. 
territory. Before going to Atlanta Mr. 
Naedele had been a special agent and 
engineer for the Factory Insurance As- 
sociation, with headquarters at Hart- 
ford. 
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INSURANCE 
HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 

































FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in - — of pe i 
agement, an management 
HAN VER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


CHARLES W. HIGLEY, President 
MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President 
J. G. HOLLMAN, Secy. 

H. T. GIBERSON, Treasurer 


F. E. SAMMONS, Asst. Secy. 
A. E. GILBERT, Asst. Secy. 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 
Howle, Jarvis & Wright, Ine., General Agents 


Metropolitan District | 
81 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 




















““AMERICA FORE" 


Right on your Books 


You already have the confidence of the client on your 
He looks to you as his insurance counselor to 
see that he gets the right protection in forms best suited 
to his needs. Thus, coming from you, a suggestion for 
additional coverage meets with little sales resistance. 


Develop his account first before going out after new 
A checkup may reveal the need for Use and 
Occupancy, Rent or Rental Value, or some one of the 
seasonal coverages which he should have. 


Complete insurance protection for your client assures 
him peace of mind and insures your standing as an 
agency—in case of a loss your foresight is appreciated. 


So drive for new business of course, but don’t forget 


that right on your books you can find ways to increase 
your premium income. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.N.Y. 


ERNEST STURM, CHainman oF THE BOARD. 
PAUL L.HAID, Presivent. 


CASH CAPITAL ‘ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


- CHICAGO * 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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FIREMEN’S 1925 FIGURES 


Assets of Group Grow From $30,000,000 
to $50,000,000; Three New 
Companies Acquired 


In the 1925 annual figures of the Fire- 
men’s of Newark group is reflected the 
remarkable growth of those companies 
under «the leadership of President Neal 
Jassett. [ 
seven fire insurance companies, has be 
come one of the leading factors in the 
business. On the first of January, 1925, 
the combined assets of four companies 
in the group were approximately $30,- 
000,000. 

On January 1, 1926, those assets had 
risen to $49,426,317. Slightly over half 
of this gain is attributable to the as- 
sets of three new companies, control of 
which was secured last year. The re- 
maining increase was made by the four 
original companies. Total net premiums 
for all seven companies in 1925 amounted 
to $22,498,413, liabilities were $28,492,730 
and aggregate surpluses to policyhold- 
ers $20,733,586. Assets of the Firemen’s 
alone rose from $15,123,532 at the end of 
1924 to $21,285,738 at the end of last year. 

Figures for the individual companies 
follow: 

Firemen’s of Newark assets, $21,285,- 
738; capital, $5,000,000; net surplus, $6,- 
330,428, and surplus to policyholders, 
$11,330,428. 

Girard lire & Marine assets, $5,800,834 ; 
capital, $1,000,000; net surplus, $1,339,631, 
and surplus to policyholders, $2,339,631. 

Mechanics of Philadelphia assets $4,- 
478,484; capital, $600,000; net surplus, 
$907,434; and surplus to policyholders, 
$1,507,434. 

Nationai-Ben Franklin Fire assets, 
$5,508,164; capital, $1,000,000; net surplus, 
$436,937, and surplus to policyholders, $1,- 
436,937. 

Superior Fire assts, $4,872,321; capi- 
tal, $1,000,000; net surplus, $675,013, and 
surplus to policyholders, $1,675,013. 

Concordia Fire assets, $6,564,842; capi- 
total, $1,000,000; net surplus, $801,048, and 
surplus to policyholders, $1,801,048. 


This group, now consisting of * 





UNAUTHORIZED INSURANCE 





Supt. Beha Explains Situation Leading 
to Introduction of Bills to Control 
Lloyd’s Risks 


Insurance Superintendent James A. 
3eha of New York, in explaining to the 
Legislature this week the bills introduced 
to control unauthorized business and to 
provide for licensed agents of non-ad- 
mitted insurers, spoke about the unau- 
thorized insurance situation here. As 
the bills he introduced have met with 
some opposition from underwriting in- 
terests the bills as now constituted will 
probably not be pressed for passage at 
this session of the Legislature. In con- 
nection with present day conditions, Mr. 
3eha said: 

“A great deal has already been said 
regarding unauthorized insurance in the 
previous annual reports but the subject 
is still one which is causing considerable 
unrest in the business. In 1924 licensed 
brokers were required to state the ex- 
tent of their transactions with unauthor- 
ized insurers during the year when mak- 
ing application for renewal licenses for 
the year 1925 and the same requirement 
has been made regarding such transac- 
tions during the year 1925. Hundreds 
of brokers frankly furnished this infor- 
mation and defended their activity on 
the plea that they were compelled to 
place this business with unauthorized 
companies on the ground that their cus- 
tomers were legally entitled to have the 
desired coverage, that it is largely un- 
obtainable from the companies author- 
ized to do business in this state and 
further that the failure on their part 
to furnish the desired coverage would 
mean the loss and disruption of their 
business. 

“As has been previously pointed out, 
the existing situation is intolerable. Even 


Capital Fire assets, $915,931; capital, 
$300,000; net surplus, $543,092, and sur- 
plus to policyholders, $843,092. 


if the present laws were enforceable, 
there is a question whether their en- 
forcement would not result in a serious 
injury to the commercial community. 
Also, as has been pointed out in pre- 
vious reports, the partial and ineffec- 
tive enforcement of our laws has placed 
the law-abiding brokers at the mercy of 
their less conscientious competitors. 
“Because of lack of situs the marine 
insurance is the most difficult to control 
and it is estimated that approximately 
7) per cent. of the ocean marine hull 
insurance in the United States is placed 
with unauthorized foreign companies.” 


BROOKLYN FIRE FIGURES 
Increase of 9% During Last Half of 1925; 
Home Leads Companies; America 
Fore Leads Groups 


lire premiums for Brooklyn for the last 
half of 1925 show that on risks located in 
the Salvage Corps area of Brooklyn there 
was an increase of 9% compared with the 
same period of 1924. Premiums were $6,- 
680,995 compared with $6,122,179. Tor the 
entire year of 1925 Brooklyn premiums 
were $13,793,087. This represented an in- 
crease of nearly $1,000,000 over 1924 while 
Manhattan and Bronx permiums showed 
a decrease for the same twelve months. 

In Brooklyn the Home led during the 
last half of 1925 with $213,642. The Hart- 
ford is second with $196,737, Automobile 
third with $183,910, Fidelty-Phenix fourth 


with $181,450 and the Continental fifth 
with $177,429. The America Fore group 
was first with $503,099, Hartford Fire 


group second with $404,008, Home group 
third, Crum & Forster group fourth and 
Royal group fifth. 


H. C. BAKER WITH NEWARK 

H. C. Baker has been appointed special 
agent of the Newark Fire for eastern 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Delaware, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia. He 
assumes his new duties April 15. 
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217TH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED S8TATBS BRANCH 
55 Fifth Ave. . New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave, 
Chicago 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 


N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramente Sts, 
San Francisco, Cal. 











‘joined the New York City department 


AN E. B. BOYD ANNIVERSARY 





Managing Underwriter of Yorkshire ani} 


London & Provincial with Frank & 
Dubois 25 Years 


Ernest 1. 


agers of which are Frank & Dubois, will 
have been with Frank & Dubois twenty. 
five years on May 1. 


There are few company executives who 


have wider personal popularity or stand in 
higher esteem than Mr. Boyd. He not onl 
has the. affectionate wishes of an unusually 
wide cirele of friends but his judgment o 
underwriting matters has built up for him 
a fine reputation. His associations wit! 
people have always been marked by help- 
fulness. 

He was one of the most able executives 
in the Southeast when he came to New 
York. 


WHELAN JOINS HARTFORD FIRE 

Edward F. Whelan, formerly with A 
J. Corsa & Son of Brooklyn, and with 
the Commercial Union Assurance, ha 


of the Hartford Fire as solicitor. 











86 Fulton Street 


Immediate possession 


Desirable space to lease 


Some company, or broker. may require a grade floor store together 
with basement and sub basement, suitable for filing and storage space. 
Come to me. | have such. 


Any company desiring loft for filing or storing of records— 
Come to me. I| have such. 


Elevator service 


Steam heat 


JAMES S. 


Beekman 5541 


SEGRAVE 





soyd, underwriting manager P 
of the Yorkshire Insurance. Company, and 
of the London & Provincial, the U. S. man- F 
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USE AND OCCUPANCY COVERS 





Insurance Company of North America 


If business is dese, owner faces the 
necessity of paying somehow those fixed 
charges of $212,000; if it is operated, he 
has a balance of $75,000 to apply on those 





Posters When Comedian Will 
Rogers Talks 


Sam Mishkin, a unique personality 


Taken on Two Floors, of Perrin 
Building at 75 Maiden Lane 
The Westchester 


and the Delaware on 


bligations and he therefore has an in among the insurance agents of America Friday and Saturday of last week moved 
¢ : yigations 4a ~ 4 as i . . . peage . 
Booklet Explains Difficult Cover oO : ; ie es. , ' me penne ian ena 
York Int tinal surable value of $75,000 prospective and who writes about $50,000 a year in their home offices from 100 W illia t 
ee EARNINGS. premiums in Globe, Ariz., visited the to the eleventh and twelfth floors of 
a Ave. | C é Nortl North British & Mercantile and other in- the Perrin Building at 75 Maiden Lane. 
The surance Company ¢ North : , ‘ : eer 
* sed ‘<a page igen a new INSURANCE SOCIETY CHANGES surance companies here this week. He is On the twelfth floor are the executive 
America has se s age Z " ; u so geet 
circular on use and occupancy insur- The officers and executive committee of | a man about whom many anecdotes cling offices, the board room, brokerage d - : 
ite Sts, ance, but called in this case insurance on — the Insurance Society of New York have as he approaches all subjects from a pic- ment and — — . “ - 
prospective earnings as the latter title submitted to the membership proposed turesque angle the Metropolitan — Hey Sa ee 
carries a better picture to the mind of | amendments to the constitution and by-laws RE Re oe ES ee Suburban, Pennsylvania and Southwester1 
the assured. Following are extracts from of the society providing for an additional OERer ye Ve a EOGSES, TOM paaasinles departments. ‘ 
SARY the circular : class of members to be known as contribut- lecturer, came to Globe. He is an old On the floor below are the New E inglanc 
6 Rg ie ‘ . o . a , s. re 5 . . - 
i What would happen if the building that | ing members, whose annual dues. shall be friend of Mr. Mishkin s. The insurance Southern, reinsurance, loss, ee 
hire anjf houses your business were destroyed by $25 a year. The purpose of the amend- agent got permission to billboard the town _ statistical and supply departments and a 
ank & | fire—or damaged to an extent necessitat- —_ ments is to provide means for those who at his own expense and ran large posters — room for special agents. The two floors 
ing a shut-down for repairs? wish to contribute more than the regular — requesting the public to come to the theatre — are connected by a private stairway and 
You are protected against the result- dues of $5 a year. A: special meeting of “to see Will Rogers and Sam Mishkin. the supply department on the eleventh floor 
Manager ant property loss, no doubt. But what — the society will be held April 5 to vote on The house was filled and Rogers was seen and the storage room in the penthouse are 
any, and of the loss of earnings? the changes. on the stage e and Mishkin in the first row. connected by 3 a  dumbwaiter. 
_ S. man- Earnings cease, but expenses go on— © ———————— - 





wages of skilled employes whom you 

cannot afford to let go, royalties on ma- 
chines and processes payable whether in 
operation or not, interest on notes and 
bonds and all the other fixed expenses 
of business operation. How great would 
be your loss if there were no earnings 
to meet such expenses? 

Prospective earnings insurance, also 
known as use and occupancy instirance, 
just what its name implies—insurance 
against the loss of earnings duting a 
period of enforced idleness as a result 
of fire. 

Whether the business is conducted on 
a small scale or a large one, a continua- 
tion of earnings is vital to success. How 
would a shut-down affect your business? 
On the other hand, how does the cost 
of carrying prospective earnings insur- 
ance, has ance compare with the financial safety 
ques it affords? 
>partment To determine the : f — 
ce EEO determine the amount olf prospec 

, tive earnings insurance you should carry, 
first estimate your probable gross re- 
ceipts for the coming year. Then de- 
duct from these gross receipts the prob- 
able cost of raw materials. (Or mer- 
chandise in a mercantile establishment.) 
The sum remaining represents your gross 
earnings, out of which must be paid all 
operating expenses. Remember that in 
event of a fire many of these expenses 
would continue through the period of 
interrupted business, and that there 
would be no earnings to offset them. 
You will immediately realize how much 
your security is strengthened by insur- 
ance against the loss of earnings. You 
owe it to your future success and those 
who are dependent upon that success to 
ask your insurance agent for full de- 
tails covering this essential form of bus- 
iness protection. 
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“LIGHT: 
Radiant Energy.- 


(Century Dictionary) 








For Example 
These figures show how much to esti- 
mate the amount of prospective earnings 
Insurance you should carry—and why 
you should carry it. 
Estimated Annual Production of 


PD 45% iin cesta Gear enka ws $600,000 
Estimated Raw Stock of 
113,000 
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THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY Of AMERICA 
76 WILLIAM STREET, ou, NEWYORK 
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Estimated 


Annual Gross Earn- 
ings 


GS can ccsinnscins vbsee ee Wee $487,000 
If as the result of business depression 
| or other reason, estimated GROSS 
| EARNINGS for the ensuing year should 
be only $250,000 instead of $487,000 as 
shown in the foregoing, business would 
be conducted at an actual net loss but 
there would still be an insurable use and 
occupancy value as follows: 
Estimated GROSS EARNINGS. . $250,000 
Expenses which cease during 
suspension: 
Steam Coal 
Labor 
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gr BUILDERS RISK INSURANCE : 


HE present high prices of building tractor against the unexpected loss by 
material and labor, makes every fire or lightning. 
construction job an investment that rin ; ws ele 
should be protected. Springtime is building time every- a 
where—offering additional opportunities pr 
Builders Risk Insurance will protect for the agent to increase his premium 
the owner, the mortgagee, or the con- income, 
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Lightning Is Chief 
Cause of Farm Fires 


RODS ARE NOT USED ENOUGH 





Protected Property Rarely Struck; An- 
nual Loss of $150,000,000 on Farms, 
Says G. I. Christie 





In a talk made before the National 
Fire Waste Council last week in Wash- 
ington, G. I. Christie, director of the 
agricultural experiment station at Lafay- 
ette, Ind., told of the large fire loss on 
farms, which he attributed largely to pre- 
yentable causes and to insufficient use of 
the lightning rod. 

“The annual loss of $150,000,000 from 
fires on farms in the United States is a 
challenge to those who appreciate the im- 
portance of the conservation of our re- 
sources,’ declared Mr. Christie. ‘The loss 
is a direct drain on the wealth of the 
nation, tolerated only because the loss is 
scattered over such a large area and 
time that we do not appreciate its enor- 
mity. Our country is losing goods that 
not only have an important money value 
but that represent years of human labor 
and a great deal of Nature’s goods that 
are limited in amount and becoming in- 
creasingly valuable as the years go by. 
The fact that a part of the value of prop- 
erty destroyed is covered by insurance 
does not minimize the significance of 
the loss except to the individual owners 
who have the fires. As a nation we still 
have to stand the loss. 

“The entire annual expenses of all 
branches of the government of an im- 
portant state like Indiana could be more 
than paid by one-half the property lost 


States in one year. The preventable 
losses alone amount to three times as 
much money as is necessary to finance 
the regular activities of the whole 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture with it’s 20,000 employees working 
in every state in the Union. When we 
think of the contribution being made by 
an institution supported by only a third 
as much money as goes up in smoke 
from fires that could be eliminated by 
proper care, we appreciate somewhat our 
responsibility in reducing this enormous 
waste, 


Extent of Farm Fire Loss 


“The total value of the property lost in 
farm fires does not tell the entire story 
of its effect on our agricultural and in- 
dustrial life. We must recognize that 
most of this value represents productive 
goods; property that is being used to 
increase the wealth of the nation. When 
we permit the loss of a building we are 
permiting an added loss of a large 
amount of potential wealth. 

“Farm buildings in the United States, 
according to the 1920 census, are worth 
eleven and one-half billion dollars ($11,- 
486,439,433). The part of this represented 
by barns and outbuildings is distinctly 
productive capital and the part repre- 


by unnecessary farm fires in the United: 


Albany, Ga., Wins 
Fire Waste Contest 


FOR POPULATION UNDER 20,000 





Portland, Ore., Long Beach, Calif., and 
Battle Creek, Mich., Winners in 
the Other Groups 


Albany, Ga., Battle Creek, Mich., Long 
Beach, Calif., and Portland, Ore., were 
last week declared the winning cities for 
1925 in the National Fire Waste Contest 
conducted jointly by the National Fire 
Waste Council and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. The 
grand prize was accorded to Albany, 
Georgia, by the board of awards, for 
having shown the greatest progress dur- 
ing the year in the prevention of fire 
and reduction of fire losses. It is the 
first time since the beginning of the 
contest that the honors have been carried 
off by a city of less than 20,000 popula- 
tion. 

Reports were received from 221 com- 
peting cities with a total population of 
20,346,047. Taken as a whole these 221 
cities show a slight reduction in per 
capita property loss for 1925 compared 
with the average for the preceding five 
years. Of the 221 cities 183 show a re- 
duction of 7 per cent. in loss of life due 
to fire, 

Statistics of fire losses for the entire 
country for 1925 are not yet available, 
but conditions in competing cities in this 
respect are more favorable than they are 


sented by farm dwellings is productive 
to the extent that innumerable tasks such 
as separating milk, churning, canning, 
testing seed, etc., are often performed 
in houses. Thus we have a different 
problem with farm buildings than with 
city buildings, a greater per cent. of 
which are homes that may be destroyed 
by fire without seriously affecting the 
contribution of the occupants to produc- 
tive channels. The people merely move 
to another house and keep on work- 
ing. 

“We are told by those closest to the 
situation that from seventy-five to nine- 
ty per cent. of the fire losses on farms 
can be prevented if proper care is ex- 
ercised. An examination of the list of 
causes of farm fires indicates the rea- 
sonableness of this estimate. Lightning 
is given as the largest single cause. In- 
vestigations carried on in Ontario, Mich- 
igan and elsewhere indicate that when 
buildings are properly rodded the pro- 
tection from lightning is practically 100 
per cent. ‘The Farmers’ Mutual Light- 
ning Protected Insurance Company of 
Michigan, which insured only rodded 
buildings, and these only after their in- 
spectors had examined and approved the 
rodding, paid out only $32.00 for damage 
by lightning during four years on a 
risk totaling over $55,000,000. The $32.00 
covered three small claims, all due to 
defects in rodding overlooked by the 
Company’s inspector.” 


for the country at large. The rank of 
the winning and honor cities of the four 
classes in the 1925 contest as fixed bv 
the board of awards follows: 


Winners and Honor Cities 
Cities over 100,000 Cities of 50,000 to 


,000 
Long Beach, Calif, 
Fresno, Calit. 
New Britain, Conn. 
Charleston, West Va, 
Passaic, N. J. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Racine, Wis. 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Portland, Ore. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Reading, Pa. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
El Paso, Texas 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Sacramento, Calif. Pontiac, Mich. 
Kansas City, Kan. Augusta, Ga. 

Cities of 20,000 to 50,000: 
Battle Creek, Mich. Owensboro, Ky. 
Petersburg, West Va. Butler, Pa. 
Hagerstown, Md, Massillon, O. 
Findlay, O. Fargo, N. D. 
Manstield, O. Fitchburg, Mass. 
Burlington, Vt. 

Cities under 20,000; 
Albany, Ga. Weston, West Va. 
Laconia, N. H. Oceanside, Calif. 
San Fernando, Calif. Lewiston, Mont. 
Billings, Mont. Marlow, Okla. 
Carthage, N. Y. Sebewaing, Mich. 
Ashland, Ore, 

Presentation of the awards to the win- 
ning cities in each class will taxe place 
during the annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber ot Commerce of the United States 
here in May. 

C. L. Christie, of Purdue University, 
placed the annual loss from fires on farms 
at $150,000,000 annually. 

“While the total per capita fire’ loss 
in the United States is being reduced,” 
he. said, “the decrease is coming largely 
in the cities. Figures from the Farm 
Insurance Association for twelve of the 
middle western states show an increase 
of 29 per cent. in losses for the five-year 
period ending December 31, 1924. Too 
few farmers recognize the adequacy of 
protection from lightning rods properly 
installed or the danger from rods im- 
properly installed. In lowa for an eight- 
year period insurance companies paid 
out $76 lightning claims on unrodded 
buildings for dollar on rodded 
buildings.” 


every 


HAIL UNDERWRITERS MEET 

A special meeting of the Canadian Hail 
Underwriters’ Association was held in 
Winnipeg on March 25 and acted upon 
recommendations of the executive com- 
mittee, following the recent resignation 
of a number of the most prominent com 
panies from membership. The recom 
mendations in brief were that certain 
rules providing for different rates where 
cash premiums are paid from those where 
notes are given, be deleted, or, in the 
event that this recommendation is not 
adopted, the suspension of all rates and 
rules for the season of 1926, except the 
rules requiring members to make cer- 
tain statistical reports to the associa- 
tion. 


TO INCREASE CAPITAL 
The American Druggists Fire of Cin- 
cinnati his field applications to increase 
its capital from $300,000 to $500,000. 








Reliable Connections 
WANTED 


American Equitable Assurance Company 
of New York 


Metropolitan Assurance Underwriters 
of New York 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
New York 


Large Capacity on Fire, 
Tornado, Use and Occu- 


pancy and Allied Lines 


Losses Paid in Allied Companies 
Since Organization 


$24,580,518.90 
APPLY TO 
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Direct Automobile 


HE SUCCEEDS C. H. REMINGTON 


Was Formerly’ Vice-President of 
Fidelity-Phenix in Chicago; Is Now 
in Hartford 

Alfred Stinson, of Chicago, formerly 
vice-president of the Fidelity-Phenix of 
the America Fore Group, has been 
selected by the Aetna Life as the man 
to guide the future destinies of the Au- 
tomobile of Hartford. Mr. Stinson, who 
has been in Hartford for several days 
meeting various officials of the Aetna 
Life group, is a capable underwriter and 
executive of wide experience. He has 
gone to Hartford with high recommenda- 





ALFRED STINSON 


tions from leaders in fire insurance and 
should prove a capable head of the un- 
derwriting department of the Automobile. 
He has been enjoying a vacation since 
his resignation from the Fidelity-Phenix 
more than a year ago, but has kept in 
close touch with fire insurance conditions. 

The newly-engaged executive is a na 
tive of Melville, Ontario, 54 years old, 
but he left Canada as a boy and, upon 
leaving college, early got into the insur- 
ance business. After ten years of local 
agency work in the West, he joined the 
organization of the National Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford as special 
agent in the Indiana Territory and else- 
where in the West. From 1899 to 1911, 
he worked thus under the agency of Fred 
S. James of Chicago, well-known in in- 
surance circles. Then he became manager 
of the Minneapolis Fire & Marine, later 
being successively elected secretary and 
vice-president. He joined the American 
Eagle Fire in 1918, becoming secretary 
of its Western department. He was ap- 
pointed vice-president of the Fidelity- 
Phenix Fire in charge of the Western 
department, January 1, 1921. 

He was one of the seven officers of 
the Fidelity-Phenix company, who re- 
signed as of January 1, 1925, at the time 
of the “America Fore” merger. 

Cc. E. PARKER FUNERAL 

Among out of town insurance men at 
the funeral of Charles E. Parker, New 
England manager of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America in Hartford this 
week, were Benjamin Rush, and Sheldon 
Catlin of the Insurance Company of 
North America. 


GET LONDON & SCOTTISH 

Lemma & O’Connor have been ap- 
pointed Brooklyn agents for the Lon- 
don & Scottish. In addition to this com- 
pany the agency also represents the 
Commonwealth of New York, Philadel- 
phia Fire & Marine, Girard Fire, State 
of Liverpool, and the Millers National. 


BROWN, CROSBY & CO. MOVE 

Brown, Crosby & Co., Inc., insurance 
brokers, will move tomorrow from their 
headquarters at 3 South William Street 
to larger offices at 96 Wall Street. 


CANADIAN FIGURES ISSUED 





Fire Losses for 1925 Decrease 6% While 
Premiums Show Increase; Loss 
Ratios of Provinces 

Preliminary fire figures for 1925 is- 
sued by G. D. Finlayson, Dominion Su- 
perintendent of Insurance for Canada, 
show an increase of 2% in the premiums 
written and a decrease of nearly 6% 
in the losses incurred. Net premiums 
written amounted to $53,044,959 and net 
losses incurred $28,116,864, the loss ratio 
being 53.01% compared with 58.80% in 
1924. 

Premiums written by Canadian com- 
panies amounted to $8,718,282, by British 
companies $24,055,290, and by foreign 
companies, $20,271,387. The business of 
both Canadian and British companies de- 
clined slightly, while that of the for- 
cign companies, including American, in- 
creased, 

The loss ratios by provinces are shown 
as follows, the 1924 ratios being given 
in parenthesis :—Alberta, 41.85 (57.66) ; 
sritish Columbia, 57.27 (53.63); Mani- 
toba, 46.71 (60.11); New Brunswick, 
63.39 (68.43); Nova Scotia, 75.38 (58.02) ; 
Ontario, 51.54 (60.77); Prince Edward 
Island, 18.81 (45.05); Quebec, 54.81 
(56.32); Saskatchewan, 47.85 (60.22). 


E. E. IKIER PROMOTED 





General Adjuster of National Liberty 
Fleet Made Ass’t Secretary in 
Charge of Loss Work 


Edward KE. Ikier, for several years 
general adjuster for the National Liber- 
ty group has been made assistant secre- 
tary of the National Liberty, the Bal- 
timore American and the Peoples Na- 
tional, in charge of the loss work of 
these companies. He began his insur- 
ance career in the home office of the 
North British fleet in New York City, 
later taking up field work for that com- 
pany, and at the time he joined the 
National Liberty forces as general ad- 
juster several years ago, was state agent 
and adjuster for the North British in 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Ikier stands high in the insur- 
ance fraternity as an adjuster, having 
a keen, analytical mind and an especial 
adaptability for solving the intricate 
problems arising through loss adjust- 
ments. 





FRASER BROS. MOVE 


Now in ianmer: enters at Perth 
Amboy, N. J.; Strong List of 
Companies in Office 


Fraser Brothers of 210 Smith Street, 
Perth Amboy, N. J., announce the re- 
moval of their offices to larger quarters 
in the First National Bank Building at 
214 Smith Street, Perth Amboy. 

The members ot the firm are Edwin 
G. Fraser, William H. Fraser and John 
E. Sofield, with C. Douglas Fraser in 
charge of real estate and mortgage loans 
and Lawrence B. White in charge of 
life insurance department. 

The Travelers is represented for all 
casualty lines, the Royal Indemnity for 
accident and health and bonds, and the 
Lincoln National Life for life insurance, 
with a strong list of old establshed fire 
companies. 


BROKERS DINNER MEETING 

The General Brokers Association of 
Metropolitan District, Inc., will hold a 
dinner meeting April 15 at the Hotel As- 
tor, to which several prominent speakers 
have been invited. Tickets at $3 a person 
are obtainable at the office address of the 
association, 177 William Street. 





FLYER AN AD MAN 


Frank S. Ennis, who has joined the 
advertising department of the America 
Fore group, has had considerable ex- 
perience with publication work and 
salesmanship. During the war he was 
a member of the First Pursuit Corps, 
the initial flyers. He saw service in 
France with “Eddie” Rickenbacker. 
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Ropval Exchange Assurance 


1720—1926 


CAR AND GENERAL 


INSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED 
United States Head Office, 83 Maiden Lane, New York 




















National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1926 


RESERVE FOR ALL LiABILiTies. 2070777700070... 5 3a 
WEISBERG eee ee iI) 11/429/172.66 
ae RRO VES IND iis iie.ccinsccccceseveseseceons we "700,000.00 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 1207707700000 Te 


H. A. Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, V.-Pres, & Sec’y. G. F é 
F. D, Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Secretary RLM pis lig sored A 


Secretary 

: F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
Assistant Secretaries 
H. B. Collamore C. L. Miller 


e ne V. I. G. Petersen (Marine) 


R. C. Alton 
L. C. Breed (Automobile) 














1871 Fifty-five Years—Time Tested 


SUPERIOR 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


An American Company 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $4,543,938 
$1,000,000 Capital Policyholders Surplus $1,752,289 


1926 








REINSURANCE 
FIRE AND CASUALTY 


ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
of America 


THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION 
New York 


UNION RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


LINCOLN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 





THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford 


Administrative Offices, 115 Broad Street, Hartford, Conn. 











CRUM AND FORSTER 
110 WILLIAM STREET—.NEW YORK CITY 


REPRESENTING 
The North River Insurance Co. of United States Fire Insurance Ce. ef 
New York New York 
Richmond Insurance Company of British America Assurance Co. ef 
New York 


Toronto, Canada 
Western Assurance 
Toronto, Canada 
United States Underwriters’ Policy 
of New York 


Union Fire Insurance Co. ef Buffale, 
New York 


United States Merchants & Shippers 
Insurance Company 

New York State Fire Ins. Co. ef 
Albany, N. Y. 


Company of 





F. M. Gund, Manager, Western Depart- W.S. Jackson, Manager, Pacific Coast 
ment, Freeport, Illinois Dept., San Franeisco, California 
Hines Brothers, Managers, Southern Cobb Glass & Co. Managers, Nerth 
Department, Atlanta, Georgia Carolina Dept.. Durham, North 
Carelina 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 








Sandeman Allen on 
Cargo Underwriting 


MONEY CAN BE MADE TODAY 


But Only by Strict Construction of Policy 
and Ruthless Rejection of Un- 
profitable Risks 


In the course of an address before the 
Insurance Institute of London on Marine 
insurance and oversea commerce, J. 
Sandeman Allen, M. P., chairman of the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, said 
that marine insurance was a contract of 
indemnity against certain specified perils 
either named or clearly understood from 
general practice. It was not an unlimit- 
ed guarantee of safe arrival and the 
commercial risks were not borne by the 
underwriters. In fact, the insured him- 
self, under the ordinary marine insurance 
contract, was not protected against com- 
mercial risks which he was far better 
able to measure than the underwriters, 
and which did not belong to the perils 
insured against; neither was he pro- 
tected—speaking generally—against loss 
arising from the inherent defect of his 
own property; in other words, it was for 
the merchant to see that his goods were 
properly packed, that they were in prop- 
er condition for the voyage in question, 
that neither he nor his agent was re- 
sponsible for delays en route, and that 
without the permission of the under- 
writers he did not consent to any de- 
parture from the usual course of tran- 
sit. 

The assured must, Mr. Sandeman Al- 
len proceeded, however, understand 
clearly that he could not look to his 
underwriter for loss of market, whether 
due to fall in prices, to unsaleable char- 
acter of his goods, or to the closing of 
the markets for any reason whatsoever 
—losses of such and similar causes being 
an ordinary trading risk. 

On the other hand, marine insurance 
was a necessary factor in every interna- 
tional and overseas commercial transac- 
tion and many domestic transactions al- 
so. To put it tersely, the banker took 
the financial risk, the merchant or ship- 
owner took the commercial risk, and the 
marine underwriter took the risk of per- 
ils of the seas and similar perils upon 
his shoulders. 


Commercial Risks 


_ They had seen, the lecturer continued, 
in the last 40 years a constant tendency 
to depart from this cardinal principle, 
and in nearly every case sooner or later 
the underwriter had found that the mer- 
chant or owner of the goods or produce 
was better able to judge of the commer- 
cial risk than he was. Sorrow would have 
been saved to all if they had never ad- 
mitted those fatal words, “including all 
risks whatsoever,” and if underwriters 
had never contracted to guarantee under 
any circumstances sound delivery of per- 
ishable goods regardless of vice propre. 
He thought an analysis of statistics of 
nearly every office covering these trad- 
ers’ risks, if properly kept, would show 
that in the long run this type of busi- 
ness was undesirable and unprofitable. 
In the old days these types of risks 
were clearly separate: Then as continents 
and countries became more settled and 
civilized they found trading methods get- 
ting more difficult and complicated. The 
ports no longer remained the only over- 
seas market as railways and river steam- 
ers opened up interior places and by 
degress “through transactions” became 
Common. Moreover the financial system 
ecame more complex, and instead of 
goods being purchased at the port of 
shipment, originally by barter and later 
by cash, and then by some system of 
credit, they were shipped from the in- 
‘erior direct and financed through. This 


at times involved serious dangers of ac- 
cumulation in transit, etc., which time 
did not permit of considering, although 
it was an important matter to keep in 
mind. 

There was, Mr. Sandeman Allen added, 
no need for despair. Money could be 
made today, but in cargo business it 
called for the most careful and up-to-date 
detailed analysis of the business of each 
client, and a ruthless rejection of any 
which, after due trial, had proved un- 
profitable, and incapable of improvement. 
Such an analysis to be of real value must 
be continuous. 





MARINE CASUALTY FIGURES 


Liverpool Ass’n Says Losses Were 
Lighter in January Than Usual 
Despite Storms 


The returns of the Liverpool Under- 
writers’ Association show that  not- 
withstanding the heavy storms in the 
Atlantic towards the end of the month, 
ship casualites in the month of January 
were rather lighter than usual at this 
time of the year. Eight sailing vessels 
were lost, comparing with three in Jan- 
uary, 1925, and six in January, 1924. 
The sixteen steamships lost totalled only 
31,244 gross tons, whereas in January, 
1925, there were also sixteen steamship 
losses, but with a tonnage of 41,569. In 
1924 there were eighteen such losses, 
totalling 48,955 tons. 

The largest vessel lost this year was 
the Laristan (4,293 gross tons). The 
Antinoe (3,748 gross tons) comes second, 
and a large Italian tank steamer, the 
Volga (3,542 gross tons), which caught 
fire carrying a cargo of oil from the 
Persian Gulf, third. The rest were ves- 
sels of under 2,600 tons. Of twelve ves- 
sels lost with cargoes, four of them 
were carrying coal, three grain, two gen- 
eral cargoes, and three cargoes of ce- 
ment, sugar and oil respectively. Two of 
the coal steamers (one of them the 
British steamer Elsdon) were posted 
missing after being unheard of for more 
than a month from their departure from 
the port of sailing. 


FILE VESSSEL LIBEL 
The Tokio Fire & Marine has filed a 
libel suit in the United States Court at 
Norfolk asking $1,000 damages against 
the owners of the 
“Adolf Leonhardt.” 


German steamer 
It claims that 202 
dozen pairs of women’s hosiery covered 
by a marine policy issued by it were 
shipped from Hamburg to Vera Cruz 
and that only eleven dozen pairs were 
delivered at the Mexican port. : The ves- 
sel was libeled while in dock at New- 
port News for repairs. 








CHESTER M. CLOUD 


Metropolitan Agent 


Home Insurance Company (Automobile Dept.) 
Maryland Casualty Company (Casualty Lines) 
Harmonia Fire Insurance Company 

London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


, N. W. Corner Maiden Lane and William Street 
Telephones: John 1363-5976 
New York City 


Fire Insurance 

















FIREMAN’S FUND REGISTER 

The Fireman’s Fund has 
1926 edition of its “Register’ 
a list of documented on _ the 
Pacific Coast of the United States and 
the Hawailian Islands, and also compris- 
ing a general handbook for ship owners 


issued the 
containing 


’ 


vessels 


and masters. This year’s issue contains 
212 pages. Some of the contents include 
pilotage and towage rules, York-Antwerp 
Rules of 1890 and 1924, Harter Act, In- 
stitute cargo suggestions for 
handling cargo claims, nautical informa- 
tion, distances by sea, and much other 
valuable information. Copies of the 
“Register” may be obtained free of 
charge at any marine agency or at the 
home office of the Fireman’s Fund in 
San Francisco. 


clauses, 





MORE JOIN MARINE UNION 


Since last week, five more important 
London companies have announced their 
intention of joining the International 
Marine Insurance Union, and the full list 
of companies now members of the Union 
is as follows: Alliance, British & For- 
eign (London), Cornhill, Eagle Star & 
3ritish Dominions, Indemnity, London 
Assurance, London and Scottish, Motor 
Union, Royal Exchange, the Marine, 
and the World Marine. 


Trust Company Play 


(Continued from page 13) 


Mr. Simon: We work hand-in-hand and, un- 
fortunately, you might think, we work together, 
but we think, fortunately; we co-operate to- 
gether because, after all, an insurance company 
is banking the funds of the insured person so, 
in a certain way, we are related to each other. 
If you will have this trust agreement drawn 
with your bank and set aside say $50,000.00 of 
this $100,000.00 equity as part of that trust agree- 
ment, do you realize that the income which 
they can procure from that investment will be 
sufficiently large to pay this increased contract 
I speak of, to retire your taxes, so in reality 
you would not be parting with any material 
source of income. 

Mr. Davis: What becomes of the securities? 

Mr. Simon: The securities are held intact 














APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


1 South William Street, New York 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $4,976,780.91 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $7,400,761.92 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co, Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,285,952.89 4 


WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 




















for the benefit of those whom you may desig- 
nate, for example, your wife and children. 

Mr. Davis: Under my will? 

Mr, Simon: By trust agreement with the 
bank. Under your will, you can designate who 
is to receive income, but your agreement is 
independent with the bank or trust company. 
But it is very important that you set aside or 
consider setting aside some of your funds to have 
the bank act as trustee and also act as execu- 
tor for your estate. 

Mr. Davis: Then after my death, what? 

Mr. Simon: After your death they will be 
held there as an investment for your benefi- 
ciaries. The money received by your wife 
through this additional insurance contract I 
speak of will be sufficiently, large to let the 
bank administer the estate, because the admin- 
istration expenses and taxes are paid for from 
this outside source, and under those conditions 
you do not hamper your bank or trust com- 
pany; otherwise, if they are the administrator 
and you have not provided for it, the burden 
is on them to liquidate your estate. 

Mr. Davis: You make my mind dizzy—there 
is a lot to this. 

Mr. Simon: You appreciate that in the Still- 
man estate the shrinkage amounted to about 
forty per cent. because there was not enough 
reserve set aside. 

Mr. Davis: How much life insurance will I 
need to carry, according to your estimate? 

Mr. Simon: I will give you a direct account- 
ing in the next interview, but I would say be- 
tween $25,000.00 and $40,000.00. It probably would 
not be larger or smaller. 

Mr. Davis: In addition to what I have now? 

Mr. Simon: Yes, under the particular form 
I have described to you as the absolute owner- 
ship form, and that would leave everything in- 
tact. 

Mr. Davis: What do I live on, after I have 
paid all these premiums and trust company 
fees? 

Mr. Simon: Besides having the benefit of your 
business, which, naturally, I would not depre- 
ciate, will assume that you live on, among 
other things, the satisfied knowledge that when 
you pass out everything you have accumulated 
in life is going to be transmitted without de- 
preciation of any kind, despite these enormous 
taxes you speak of, because we are going to 
to provide for the payment of those taxes, 

Mr. Davis: It sounds very interesting. I 
suppose you would work this out for me and 
write it out for me, 

Mr. Simon: I will give you an accounting re- 
port. Because this matter is so important, 
and because what I may convey to you by 
word of mouth may be lost to your memory, 
we find it more advantageous to give an ac- 
counting report, showing how the inheritance 
tax is determined, the nature of the property, 
and then we recommend this particular form 
of insurance, written in this fashion, to offset 
the depreciation. In other words, the deprecia- 
tion is actual, if you do not provide for it. 

Mr. Davis: I would like to see that statement, 
certainly before you get any check out of me. 

Mr. Simon: I will be glad to do that. In 
other words, if I cannot prove our argument, I 
will assume that the interview is lost, despite 
the fact that you have saved a few thousand 
dollars. We have come to an agreement that 
you do not want more life insurance, your es- 
tate is fairly large, but you do want to trans- 
mit your property without loss. That is true. 
Now, if I can provide a contract which will 
guarantee to do that job you, as a business 
man, are interested. 

Mr. Davis: I am open to argument. 

Mr. Simon: I have come to this stage of con- 
ference with business men, where we find that 
eventually the contract was never written and 
disappointment occurs to the prospective cus- 
tomer and the agent. This contract is subject 
now to an outside, third party, who has not been 
present here, and by that I mean a medical 
referee. If you cannot pass a medical examina- 
tion, then everything I have said about inher- 
itance taxes does not hold good for you, so 
rather. than waste a great deal of your time, 
and I do respect your time, I will glad to 
have this third party, this medical referee, 
come in and examine you, tomorrow or the 
day after, according to your convenience, and 
then I will come back with a contract suffi- 
ciently large to offset the inheritance tax and 
I will give you an accounting report. 

Mr. Davis: I would be interested. I won't 
promise anything, but it is very interesting. 

Mr. Simon: Do you think you can be seen 
for a few minutes tomorrow, say about four 
o'clock? 

Mr. Davis: Give me a ring. 


Mr. Simon: I will be glad to do that, on the 
agreement that if we cannot save your estate 
many thousand dollars we do not want the busi- 
ness. I thank you. Good bye, Mr. Davis, 

Mr. Davis: Good bye, Mr, Simon. 

The End. 
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Exciting Interviews 
For genuine, all-fire human interest, 
nothing can be more exciting than to 
go into a taxicab mutual insurance com- 
pany office on upper Broadway and listen 
to a hard-boiled chauffeur-taxicab owner 
discuss his claim with an insurance com- 
pany. 
* * ok 
The Travelers Fire 
The Travelers Fire; which is building 
up a strong organization, is in the West- 
ern Union, South-Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association and Automobile Conference. 
The Company is writing substantial lines 
on better classes of business, not so large 
however as some of the more old-estab- 


lished companies. They appear to be 
cautiously underwriting on general 
lines, 


x * 
Too Much Jazz 

The parting of ways between the New 
York “Evening Post” and Douglas Gil- 
bert, who ran an insurance column in 
that paper, attracted the attention of 
William Street last week. Gilbert is 
one of the most brilliant young reporters 
who ever started on the trail of New 
York insurance news and had a num- 
ber of good inside news sources at the 
New York insurance department, but his 
attempt to clothe insurance news writing 
in the garment of smart, breezy, uncon- 
ventional writing, proved too much for 
some staid readers of that paper who 
thought that his handling of the sub- 
ject was undignified, and letters of pro- 
test about Gilbert’s style came to the 
managing editor. Each decided to dis- 
pense with the other’s relationship. 

* * * 
An Unconventional Closing 

John McGinley, New York manager 
of the Travelers, gave an unconven- 
tional denouement to a lecture he was 
making at the Insurance Society before 
students on casualty insurance matters. 
He was discussing salesmanship with- 
out notes and got exceedingly interested 
in the subject as did the students. Sud- 
denly he pulled out his watch, said: 
“My God, it’s 10 after 6” and sat down. 


* * * 


Huebner’s Seventeen Years of Training 
Young Men 


_ One of the men having big influence 
in the insurance business who is as in- 
terested in his job at present as he was 
when he entered the work seventeen 
years ago is Dr. S. S. Huebner, head 
of the insurance instruction division, 
Wharton School of Finance, University 
of Pennsylvania. During these seven- 
teen years at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Dr. Huebner has helped mould 
many insurance careers, and if his alum- 
ni were gathered en masse in one hall, 
it would need be a very large one to ac- 
commodate the crowd. He is one of the 
sure-fire hits at sales congresses and in 
addressing other gatherings of life 
underwriters. Seeing insurance with big 








vision he has actually paved the way 
for much writing of life insurance along 
lines that formerly did not attract the 
attention of agents. He is painstaking 
without being dull and regards insurance 
as anything but a dry subject. A fine 
gift of humor and an intrinsic unself- 
ishness brighten his daily grind. 

Dr. Huebner is not only the author of 
insurance books but has had consider- 
able to do with inducing other men to 
write books. His firm belief is that the 
layman should know more about in- 
surance. 

* * * 


Ship Models and Whaling Lamps in a 
Boston Bank 


Boston is a distinctive city and has 
many buildings that are individualistic 
and full of atmosphere. I had the pleas- 
ure while in Boston this week of visit- 
ing the new main office of the State 
Street Trust Co. The interior. of the 
banking room of the company is a 
replica of the old counting rooms of 
the Boston merchants during the first 
part of the eighteenth century, although, 
of course, on a larger scale. There are 
at least a dozen ship’s models, many old 
prints, old-fashioned lanterns, antique 
whaling lamps on depositors’ tables, an 
Ipswich clock, paintings of famous sail- 
ing vessels and many other memories 
of Colonial days. The president’s room 
is a copy of a very old State Street busi- 
ness office of the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. 

* * * 


Distinguished Britishers Coming 


Some distinguished insurance men 
from Great Britain will visit the United 
States headquarters of the Employers’ 
Liability the latter part of April when 
there will be some unusually interesting 
ceremonies at the beautiful new build- 
ing of the company in Boston. By call- 
ing the structure the “Samuel Appleton 
Building,” named after the veteran 
United States manager of the company, 
the British head office of the organiza- 
tion paid a very fine tribute to a man 
who has done much for the building 
up of casualty insurance in this country, 
especially liability insurance. 

xe * 
Can See Harbor and Bunker 


Monument 


Looking out of the windows on the 
executive floor of the new Employers’ 
Liability building in Boston the British 
visitors when they arrive will be able to 
get a fine view of Boston Harbor and 
also of the Bunker Hill monument. 

* ok * 
Some Forecasters! 

Mark Sullivan, famous Washington 
correspondent, has written a book called 
“Our Times,” covering events in this 
country for a period of years beginning 
with 1900. An interesting chapter deals 
with the changes in popular taste as is 
demonstrated by what the catalogues 
of the great American mail order houses 
print. For instance, Sears, Roebuck, with 


Hill 


6,000,000 customers, in 1900 devoted to 
buggies, harness and horse blankets 67 
pages of their catalogue, while in 1925 
there were a scant eight pages devoted 
thereto. Stoves occupied many pages 
while now they are few. But here is a 
paragraph in this chapter of the book 
that is an eye-opener: 

“How curiously close a touch the mail- 
order houses had with American life is 
illustrated by their ability to prophesy 
that almost twice as many babies would 
be born in 1920 as in 1919, their forecast 
being based on their sales of maternity 
corsets.” 

* ok * 


No Restriction on Circulation of General 
Agency “Newspapers” and Business 
Getting Circulars 

Several of the general agents of life 
insurance companies in New York issue 
little publications which are widely dis- 
tributed to brokers of the city. Some 
are bright and snappy; others uncon- 
ventional. Anyway, an attempt was re- 
cently made in managerial circles to 
stop the circulation of these papers 
“among representatives of rival general 
agency offices’ on the theory that this 
was an indirect attempt to draw the 
brokers into the offices publishing the 
papers, bringing their business along 
with them. There was also discussion 
about the ethics of circulars from gen- 
eral agency offices being sent broadcast 
in a wide solicitation of business. 

The attempt to limit the circulation of 
the papers and of the circulars proved 
futile. 

xk * 


An Abraham Lincoln Letter 


Abraham Lincoln was the author of 
many letters showing shrewd common- 
sense and one of the most striking was 
his answer to an inquiry from a New 
York concern as to the credit standing 
of one of his neighbors in Springfield, 
Ill., before his election to the Presi- 
dency. Here’s the letter: 

“Yours of the 10th received. First of 
all, he has a wife and baby; together 
they ought to be worth $500,000 to any 
man. Secondly, he has an office in which 
there is a table worth $1.50 and three 
chairs worth, say, $1. Last of all, there 
is in one corner a large rat-hole, which 
will bear looking into——A. Lincoln.” 


* * * 
Joins the Moral Wave 
I was very much surprised to learn 
that Martin J. Kennedy, an insurance 
agent in Yorkville (86th Street section 
of New York’s East Side), and a very 
good one, introduced a bill into the 
New York legislature for “clean books.” 
I wonder what Mr. Kennedy means by 
“clean books.” Would he bar Shakes- 
peare’s plays? They seem tame enough 
to members of the Players’ Club, but 
they are a little raw for some of the 
sewing circles. 
* * 
The Constitution Indemnity 


It is reported that C. C. Wright, man- 
ager of the automobile department of 
the Fire Association of Philadelphia, will 
have considerable power in choosing the 
personnel of the staff of the Constitu- 
tion Indemnity Company, a new organ- 
ization of the Fire Association group. 

* * 
Pioneer of Open Air T. B. Treatment 

The Metropolitan Life does many in- 
tresting things which are out of the 
beaten track and one of these is its pub- 
lication of a series of booklets on “health 
heroes.” The subjects are men who have 
done a lot for humanity by increasing 
longevity and finding new ways to fight 
disease. 

One booklet in the series is devoted 
to the career of Edward Livingston 
Trudeau who is directly responsible for 
many persons going to the Adirondacks 
for tuberculosis treatment where thou- 
sands have found relief and have later 
returned to their work in good health. 

Trudeau was appointed to the Naval 
Academy, but gave this appointment up 
in order to nurse his brother who had 
tuberculosis. In those days to say that 


a person had tuberculosis was to pro- 


a 


nounce the sentence of death. People 
didn’t know the disease was infectious 
and the treatment for it wasn’t at all 
what it is today. In describing the sit- 
uation at his home Trudeau said: 

“My brother and I occupied the same 
room and sometimes the same bed. I 
bathed him and brought his meals to 
him, and when he felt well enough to 
go downstairs I carried him up and down 
on my back, and I tried to amuse and 
cheer him through the long days of fever 
and sickness. ... Not only did the doc- 
tor never advise any precautions to pro- 
tect me against infection, but he told 
me repeatedly never to open the win- 
dows, as it would aggravate the cough; 
and I never did, until toward the end 
my brother was so short of breath that 
he asked for fresh air. . . . How strange 
that, after helping stifle my brother and 
infecting myself through such teaching 
as was then in vogue, I should have 
lived to save my own life, and that of 
many others by the simple expedient of 
an abundance of fresh air! 

Trudeau decided to become a doc- 
tor, but began to develop signs of tu- 
berculosis. He began to feel tired and 
dark days followed. 

Always a lover of outdoors he de- 
cided to find peace in the wilderness 
and went to the Adirondacks because of 
his love for the great forest and wild 
life. After a time he began to gain 
in weight and strength and decided to 
spend the winter in the Adirondacks, 
He lived the first winter at Paul Smith’s 
famous camp. From there he went to 
Saranac Lake (in 1876) and his health 
showed such improvement that physi- 
cians sent other patients suffering from 
lung trouble to the Adirondacks. 

Eventually, the idea of building a 
sanatarium at Saranac Lake came to 
Trudeau. He went to New York; raised 
$3,000, and a cottage was built on the 
slopes of Pisgah Mountain where he 
had often been sheltered from the wind 
while fox hunting. That was the start 
of the sanatarium. It grew steadily in 
buildings, equipment and staff. 


* * * 


Enter the Smock 

Insurance offices are following the ex- 
ample of brokerage and law offices and 
girls throughout entire departments are 
wearing colored smocks. Some of the 
forces in the agency and brokerage of- 
fices are also thus attired, among them 
the Kenny Agency, Inc., of New York. 


*x* * * 


Reporting Life News 
Reavis Cox, who has been a student 
of journalism at Columbia University 
and has had experience in newspaper 
work in the Southwest, has joined the 
staff of the “Journal of Commerce” and 
is writing life insurance news. 


* * * 


Indolent Way to Learn Novel Plots 

One of the most convenient short cuts 
to learn the plots of the modern novelists 
is to read “The Doctor Looks at Liter- 
ature” by Collins. 


* * * 


A New Freak Insurance 

The greatest steeplechase event of the 
world, the Grand National, which is run 
annually at Liverpool, always results in 
heavy wagering and the drawing of 
many large sweepstakes. This year a 
Liverpool insurance man was_ lucky 
enough to draw a favorite in one of the 
biggest of these sweeps. Appreciating 
insurance in all its bearings, he imme- 
diately proceeded to lay off a consider- 
able portion of the sweep money, thus 
making sure of a profit—win or lose. 
To make matters additionally secure, 
out of the amount realized by his laying- 
off tactics, he put aside £500, with which 
he insured the horse and the owner 0 
the horse for three weeks—until after 
the race is run. Thus in the event 0 
either horse or owner dying he still re- 
mains “on velvet.” Lloyds, it is under- 
stood, took the risk for 5 guineas, but 
this does not cover the horse while rac- 
ing. 
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Company Gives Money 
“To Pay Premiums” 


N. J. INDEMNITY OF NEWARK 





New Scheme for Selling Stock Disclosed; 
Sample Letter Being Sent to 
Investment Public 





New insurance companies are popping 
up so thick and fast in Newark that it 
is pretty hard to keep track of them. 
Moreover, a number of novelties are be- 
ing offered the public in the way of ac- 
quiring stock. For instance, there is the 
New Jersey Indemnity Company at 156 
Market Street, Newark, the treasurer of 
which is Nicholas J. George. This com- 
pany is sending out letters, a copy of one 
of which follows: 
“Dear Mrs. Jones: 

The officers and directors of the New 
Jersey Indemnity Company have author- 
ized me to offer you the right and privi- 
lege to subscribe for five shares of its 
preferred and five shares of its com- 
mon capital stock at and for the sum of 
$750, subscription right being presented 
herewith. 

“For your information permit me to 
advise that the New Jersey Indemnity 
Company is chartered by, licensed by 
and under the supervision of the State 
of New Jersey. It has an authorized 
capital stock of 1,000 shares of 8 per 
cent. preferred and 1,500 shares of com- 
mon. The principal office is in the City 
of Newark, and its officers and directors 
are all well known men of character and 
responsibility. 

“The business of the Company is to ad- 
vance money for the payment of insur- 
ance premiums for which it receives a 
discount from the insurance company and 
interest from the insured. The business 
is safe, sane and extremely profitable. 
It is estimated that the combined divi- 
dend return of the shares offered you 
should amount to $250.00 per year and 
that within a year, they can be readily 
disposed of for not less than $1,500.00. 

“Please note the expiration rate on the 
subscription warrant as well as the as- 
signment privilege. If you are not pre- 
pared to exercise your right and privi- 
lege, please endorse and return to the 
undersigned and oblige.” 

Following is a copy of the “Right and 
Privilege to Purchase Stocks”: 


NEW JERSEY INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 

156 Market St., Newark, New Jersey 
Newark, N. J., March 18, 1926. 

This is to certify that Mrs—————_—- 
of—_——__—_——.,, or assigns, is hereby en- 
titled to acquire by purchase one unit 
consisting of five shares of the 8 per 
cent. preferred ($100 par) and five shares 
of the no par common capital stock of 
New Jersey Indemnity Co., a New Jersey 


+ 


corporation, upon the surrender hereof - 


at the above office on or before March 
30th, 1926. The stock so to be purchased 
pursuant to this right, must be paid for 
at the time of the surrender of this in- 
strument and the purchase price thereof 
shall be $750. 

Unless this certificate is surrendered 
at the above office on or before the 30th 
day of March, 1926, the payment made 
at the same time for the unit of shares 
to be purchased hereunder, this Certifi- 
cate shall be-null and void. 

Certificates of Stock will be transferred 
to the purchasers hereunder, after March 


Treasurer. 





Newcomb Cleveland, head of the New- 
comb Cleveland Agency of Denver, has 
been elected president of the Colorado 
Tuberculosis Association. Mr. Cleve- 
land, known throughout Colorado as 
Safety First Cleveland,” will have asso- 
ciated with him some of the state’s fore- 
most business men and doctors. 


2 New Companies Will 
Be Called Mayflower 


ONE IS CASUALTY AND ONE FIRE 





Newark Now Quite a Center of Insur- 
ance Company Promotion; List of 
Mayflower Incorporators 





Newark is to have two more insurance 
companies. The Mayflower Fidelity & 
Casualty and the Mayflower Fire & Ma- 
rine applied for incorporation a few days 
ago, each with a capital stock of $2,500,- 
000. Samuel Hollander, a lawyer spe- 
cializing in insurance work at 20 Bran- 
ford Place, is the agent for both. Mr. 
Hollander helped recently in the sale of 
stock for the Home Plate Glass Co. of 
Brooklyn. 

The incorporators of both the May- 
flower companies are ‘E. D. Bistline of 
Stamford, Conn.; FE. J. Schwarz of 
Schwarz Brothers, Harrison; William 
Matthews, an officer of the same con- 
cern; Edwin Stern, of Newark; E. J. 
Phillips, Newark realtor; Emil Uhry, a 
retired real estate man of Newark; Ed- 
ward H. Martling, of Newark; Allen 
Schiffman, president of the Illustrating 
Artists Co.; Samuel Hollander and 
David Hollander. 

It is admitted that the strength of the 
companies is not disclosed by the list 
of incorporators, as several insurance 
men are said to be behind the movement. 
Each company is empowered to issue 
250,000 shares of stock at $10 a share. 
It is said that more than half the stock 
has been subscribed. 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF CENTURY 





Thompson Sampson of Boston is High- 
ly Regarded in Casualty 
Insurance Circles 


Thompson Sampson has been elected 
vice-president of the Century Indem- 
nity, the new running mate of the Aetna 
Insurance Co. He has made a fine repu- 
tation as manager of the Maryland 
Casualty in Boston, and the appoint- 
ment will meet with wide approval in 
the business. 





MAKING CREDITABLE SHOWING 

The aggressiveness of T. M. Tobin, 
Travelers’ agent in Yonkers, as an acci- 
dent producer is indicated by the fact 
that he is now in second place in the com- 
pany’s drive for this class of business. 
On March 4 Mr. Tobin ranked fifteenth; 
on March 11 he was fourth, and now 
he threatens K. H. Wilson, of Worcester, 
Mass., who leads in production. 





DEATH OF JULIAN JACKSON 

The funeral of Julian Jackson, special 
representative for the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty for about twenty 
years at St. Louis, Mo., was held on 
March 26 in Frankfort, Ky., his former 
home. 
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W. J. Falvey Put In 
Charge of N. Y. Office 


FOR MASSACHUSETTS BONDING 
A View-Peediieet at Ade 32; Graduate of 
Harvard; Naval Aviator; Entered 


Company in 1919 

Wallace J. Falvey is the new vice-pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts Bonding & 
Insurance Co. in charge of the New York 
office of the company, succeeding W. 
H. Conroy, who resigned in March to be- 
come a partner in the agency firm of 
Flynn, Harrison & Conroy, Inc., Mr. 
Falvey assumed his new position officially 
yesterday and will supervise the com- 
pany’s business in New York City, West- 
chester County, Northern New Jersey 
and a part of Connecticut. 

Born in Norwich, Conn., in 1894, Mr. 
Falvey is probably one of the youngest 
insurance vice-presidents in New York 
City. Graduating from Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1916, where he specialized in eco- 
nomics, he joined the Boston investment 
firm of Jackson & Curtis. In 1917 he en- 
listed in naval aviation as an experimen- 
tal flier and was commissioned a lieu- 
tenant. In order to gain a well-balanced 
background for his business career, Mr. 
Falvey studied law at Northeastern Uni- 
versity in Boston following the war. 

Entering the Massachusetts Bonding at 
the home office in 1919 he stayed there for 
a year and was then placed in charge of 
the metropolitan branch office in Boston. 
He was elected an assistant secretary of 
the company in 1920. Coming to New 
York in 1921, Mr. Falvey was made as- 
sistant manager under W. H. Conroy. 
When Mr. Conroy resigned as New 
York manager last month, Mr. Falvey 
was promoted to be vice-president. 





HANSEN BACK FROM EUROPE 

Carl M. Hansen, vice-president and 
general manager of the General Rein- 
surance, has returned from Europe. 
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Regulation of A. & H. 
Seen as Necessity 


COMMISSIONS OUT OF LINE 
Executives Comment on Situation; Deem 
33 1-3% and 45% Too High to Pay 
for Business 
While fidelity and surety executives 
are perfecting a plan to regulate acqui- 
sition costs in their business, health and 
accident underwriters are looking for- 
ward expectantly to some regulation of 
their own affairs. Encouragement was 
seen in the suggestion to the Legisla- 
ture this week by Superintendent of In- 
surance Beha that accident and health 

lines needed regulation. 

Commenting on the need for some 
remedy, one accident and health under- 
writer said to Tre EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
this week: “In the swaddling clothes 
periotl of accident and health the com- 
mission was placed at 30% in order to 
stimulate brokers in the sales of this new 
insurance, for sales resistance was very 
pronounced and the missionaries who 
were willing to go forth had to be well 
paid. After some interest was aroused 
and desire created for income protec- 
tion, the companies were not satisfied 
with leaving the commission at 30%, 
which was and is higher than the other 
forms of insurance. 

“They began to appreciate the fact that 
this class of business could be written 
with a profit and began to pay excess 
commission, not with the idea of mak-. 
ing the producer hustle, but to buy busi- 
ness for their own particular company. 
In fact, the volume of business shows 
that income protection will soon be able 
to wallc on its own feet, and will become 
so large, that the producer will not 
have to be bribed to take an interest 
in its sale.” 


High Commissions Entirely Out of Order 


Another view expressed indicated that 
the payment of commissions ranging 
anywhere from 33 1-3% to 45% both on 
new and renewal business was entirely 
out of order at the present time. This 
underwriter said: “This condition should 
be remedied. Those companies who are 
making a profit and still paying high 
commissigns should be in a position to 
reduce their premiums and relieve the 
unnecessary burden on their policy- 
holders. If it turns out that a universal 
reduction in rate can be accomplished, 
it will be of benefit not only to the buy- 
ing public, but to the producer as well, 
for a great deal of sales resistance of 
the insurance has been due to the premi- 
um and not the coverage offered,” 





BUSY DAY’S WORK 
Frank M. Stager of Sterling, Ill, re- 
cently wrote seventy-six policies in one 
day. He represents the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty and is associated with W. A. Alex- 
ander & Co. of Chicago. 
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Selected Reading List On 


Casualty Insurance 


Prepared by Mildred B. Pressman, Librarian, National Bureau of Cas- 
uaty & Surety Underwriters 


Casualty Lines in General 
Casualty Actuarial Society 
proceedings, vol. L_xii (1926), R. Fondiller, 
Secy.-Treas., 75 Fulton Street, N. Y. C 
Cornelius, M. P. 
Third Party Insurance, pub. by Insurance 
Fieid Co., 403 South 4th Street, Louis- 


ville, Ky. 1920—297 p. 
Dunham, Howard P. 
Business of Insurance; a text book and 


reference work covering all lines of in- 
surance. 3 vols. Ronald Press, 15 East 
26th Street, N. Y. C. 1912. 

Huebner, Solomon §, 

Property insurance comprising fire and ma- 
rine insurance, automobile insurance, fi- 
delity and surety bonding, title insurance, 
credit insurance and miscellaneous forms 
of property insurance. D, Appleton & 
Co., 35 W. 32nd Street, N. Y. C. 1922 
Ol p. 

Insurance Library Association of Boston. 

Lectures on casualty insurance, edited by 
D. N. Handy of the Association, 18 Olive 
Street, Boston, Mass. 1922—199 p. 

Insurance Society of New York. 

Lectures on insurance—first, second and 
third years; published by Weekly we 
derwriter Co., 80 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
1922, 1923 and 1924—3 vols. 

Rees, Fred H. 

Investigators’ and adjustors’ handbook, New 

York, Spectator Co., 135 William Street. 


1918—264 p. 
Riegel, Robert. 
Insurance; principles and practices. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1921—514 p. 


Accident and Health Insurance 
Laird, J. 

Non-cancellable accident and health insur- 
ance underwriting problems. In Pro- 
ceedings of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety, 75 Fulton Street, N. Y. C. Vol. 
VIL, p. 302-333. 

Lindquist, Gustaf, 

Coverage under health and accident policies. 
In Proceedings of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance. Commissioners, Hon. 
Joseph Button, Secy.-Treas., Insurance 
Department, Richmond, Va. 1921—p. 163- 
170. 


» 


Automobile Insurance 
Hord, E. F. 


History and organization of automobile in- 


surance, New York, 1919—29 p. 
Michelbacher, G, F. 
Casualty insurance for automobile owners. 


Reprinted from Proceedings of the Cas- 
ualty Actuarial Society, vol. V—p. 213- 
242. Pub. by National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, 120 W. 
42nd Street, N. Y. C. 

Pike, Morris. 

Some aspects of the compulsory automobile 
insurance movement. In Proceedings of 
the Casualty Actuarial Society, 75 Fulton 
Street, N. Y. C. Nov. 17, 1922—p. 22-37. 

Ryder, Ambrose. 

Automobile insurance, a description of the 
various forms of coverage, underwriting 
methods and selling plans. Spectator 
Company, 135 William Street, N. Y. C. 
1924—235 p. 

Stellwagen, H. P. 

Automobile rate making. In Proceedings of 
the Casualty Actuarial Society, 75 Ful- 
ton Strect, N. Y. C, Vol. XI—p. 276-292. 


Burglary Insurance 
Michelbacher, G. F. and Carr, L. H. 

Burglary, theft and robbery insurance. Re- 
printed from the Proceedings of the Cas- 
ualty Actuarial Society, vol. XI, part 1, 
No. 23, by the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, 120 W. 
42nd St., N. Y. C. 1924—68 p. 

Wellener, Paul L. 

Burglary insurance; Section I, residence 
burglary, theft ‘and larceny insurance; 
Section II, bank insurance; published by 
Fidelity & Deposit, Baltimore, Md. 1923 
-—2 pamphlets. 


Fidelity and Surety Insurance 
Lunt, Edward C. 


Surety Bonds, nature, functions, underwrit- 


ing requirements. New York, Ronald 
Press, 15 East 26th Street, N. as. 
1922—370 p. 


Towner, R. H. 

Junior course in suretyship at the Insurance 
Institute of America, 1924-1925. Premi- 
ums _ and rates. Towner Rating Bureau, 
160 Broadway, N. Y. C. 1925—9 p. 

The scientific basis of fidelity and surety 
bonds; an address delivered at the An- 
nual Convention of the International 
Assn. of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers, Sept. 25, 1924, seg sag ar Seg Bu- 
reau. 160 Broadway, N. ce em 

Weekly Underwriter. 

Live articles on suretyship; published an- 
nually from special articles written for 
the weekly Underwriter, 80 Maiden Lane, 
N. Y. C. 1919 to date. 


Public Liability and Property Damage 
Michelbacher, G. F. 
fiscellaneous Public Liability and Property 
Damage Liability Insurance in the U. S. 
—a lecture delivered before the Insur- 
ance Institute, Toronto, Canada, Febru- 
ary 18, 1926. Published by National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety underwriters, 
120 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. C.—50O p. 
Pinney, S. D. 
Miscellaneous Property Damage Insurance. 
In Proceedings of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society, vol. X—p. 33-40. 


Steam Boiler Insurance 
Risteen, A. D. 


Steam Boiler Insurance. In L. W. Zart- 
man’s “‘Property Insurance’’—Yale University 
*ress, New Haven, Conn. 1914—p. 392- 

408. 


Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
Ackerman, Saul B. 

Practice of Workmen’s Compensation In- 
surance; a treatise upon the necessity 
for and development of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, together with much 
information as to "its practice, we 
Spectator Company, 135 William Street, 
N. Y. C. 1925-196 p. 

American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. Industrial Safety; presenting 
the important points of view and expe- 
rience necessary to an understanding of 
accident prevention work in _ industry. 
Annals, January, 1926—No. 212—239 p. 
Published at 39th Street & Woodland 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

International Assn. of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions Proceding 1917 
to 1924. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
seein, bt C. Bulletins Nos. 210, 

8, 273, , 374, 333 and 385, 
Jones, i x ale gy 

Digest of Workmen’s Compensation Laws in 
the U. S. and territories with annota- 
tions—issued annually by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Publicity Bureau, 80 Ful- 
ton Street, N. Y. 

Michelbacher, G. F., and Nial, Thomas M. 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance; includ- 
ing employer’s liability insurance—Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, N. Y. 1925—503 p. 
Bureau of Labor St atistics. 
Comparison of Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws of the U. S. 1913-1925. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Bulletins No. 126 (1913)— No. 185 (1915)— 
No, 203 (1916)—No. 240 (1917)—No. 275 
(1919)—-No, 301 (1920)—No. 379° (1924). 


IN GOOD CONDITION 


The examination report of the Nor- 
wich Union Indemnity by the New York 
Insurance Department shows the 


U. S. 


com 
nany in sound financial a" hav- 
ig admitted assets of $3,337,243 and a 
surplus over all liabilities of ‘sOn04T 


This, together with its capital of $500,000, 


provides a surplus to policyholders o1 
$920,041. 


Jersey Not to Have 
Compulsory Cover 


AUTO BILL KILLED IN HOUSE 
C. A. Gough Says It Did Not Reach 
Non-Resident Drivers; Opposed in 
Rural Sections 


The failure of the compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance bill in New Jersey to 
reach a vote in the Senate after having 
been passed by the House was one of 
the features of the legislative session. 
In the rural sections it had been bitterly 
opposed, for the New Jersey farmers, 
under the provisions of the law, would 
be forced like every other auto owner 
in the state to carry insurance against 
personal and property damage. These 
farmers, with insurance on thei: flivver 
trucks, would see autoists’ from New 
York, Pennsylvania and other states 
with no insurance, tearing up the roads. 

Co Gough, of the New Jersey de- 
partment of insurance and banking feels 
that the bill will sooner or later de- 
mand serious consideration. The public 
must have the protection, in his opinion. 
The defective feature of the bill, said 
Mr. Gough, was that it did not reach 
the non-resident autoists. If tnat ob- 
jection could have been overcome the 
bill would have been passed. 

The automobile casualty conipanies 
viewed the bill with mixed feelings. 
When the legislation was introduced 
several years ago they opposed it, but 
since then any kind of state paternal 
insurance has been eliminated. Even 
now, many auto owners believe that the 
bill provided for state insurance. The 
Newark “Call” has summed up this 
situation as follows. “That under com- 
pulsory insurance the autoiscs will pay 
what it costs. If it increases accidents 
and the amount of jury verdicts the 
rates will go up. Then,- too, companies 
doing business in New Jersey will not 
be allowed to select preferred risks as 
many do now. 

The “Call” says further: “The sugges- 
tion made in these columns that the law 
should provide that minimum damages 

$50 property and $200 personal—should 
be paid by the offending auto owner in 
an accident, was received with favor bv 
the legislators and it is likely that this 
feature will be incorporated in next 
vear’s bill. As has been brought out, 
the aim of the legislation should not be 
to pay out money but to reduce acci- 
dents.” 
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United States Casualty Company 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 
Edson S. Lott, President, 


wants a high grade, widely 
experienced, thoroughly 
competent manager for its 
Automobile Department. 
Apply, in writing, giving 
full particulars and salary 
expected, to 

D. St. C. Moorhead, 
Secretary. 
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The Kmployers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON United | States Mgr. 

Employers’ Lia 
33 BROAD STREET, ‘Seavek, mase. 


AGENTS WANTED 











Direct Agencies: Prompt Settlements 











Surplus 
to Policy Holders 
$3,169,830 





ACCIDENT—HEALTH 
AUTOMOBILE and 
BURGLARY 


INSURANCE 
40 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


Claims Paid 
Exceed 
$26,500,000 














THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Kimball C. Atwood, President 
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Housewarming of 
Samuel Appleton Bldg. 


BRILLIANT AFFAIR IN BOSTON 
Many Insurance Men See New Home 
of Employers’ Liability, Employers’ 
Fire and American Employers’ 





Insurance men from all parts of the 
country attended the brilliant house- 
warming of the Samuel Appleton 
Building at 110 Milk Street, Boston, on 
Saturday. This building houses the 
United States branch of the Employers’ 
Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., 
and its two subsidiary companies, the 
Employers’ Fire and the American Em- 
ployers’ Insurance Co. 

Excellent lighting facilities, the last 
word in the way of a ventilating system, 
automatically controlled steam heat with 
oil for fuel, built-in lockers adequately 
ventilated, intercommunicating dial tele- 
phones, a spacious rest room for women, 
a comfortably furnished room for men 
which will accommodate over 350 and in 
which the meetings of the E. L. A. C. 
Men’s Association will be held, a refrig- 
eration system within the building to 
supply chilled drinking water, and five 
Otis elevators of the latest self-leveling 
type are some of the things which were 
designed for the purpose of efficient op- 
eration brought about by comfort of the 
employees 

The Medical Department 


The outstanding feature of the build- 
ing, however, is the wonderfully equipped 
medical department where employees of 
its policyholders suffering industrial and 
other accidents are treated. X-ray md- 
chines, electric bakers, Diathermy, high 
frequency and vibratory apparatus in 
addition to other more common equip- 
ment is there used by skilled doctors and 
nurses for the relief of the injured work- 
men. Three doctors are in daily attend- 
ance and the Clinic maintains a consult- 
ing staff of the best specialists in Bos- 
ton. Two registered nurses and a score 
of carefully trained assistants take care 
of handling the hundreds of patients 
who are treated by the Employers’ Clinic 
each month. An average of over 200 
treatments per day is made by this or- 
ganization. The equipment and person- 
nel of the Employers’ Clinic in the new 
Samuel Appleton Building is such that it 
ranks as one of the best, if not the best, 
hospital for the treatment of industrial 
accidents in New England. 

The first and second floors of the new 
building are occupied by the New Eng- 
land department, which department has 
a special entrance at No. 1 Liberty 
Square. Harry F. Morse, superintend- 
ent of the New England department, has 
attractive private offices on the first 
floor. 

The hospital is located on the third 
floor, which, with the fourth floor, is oc- 
cupied by the New England Claim De- 
partment under the supervision of Percy 
W. Linscott, superintendent. 


Department Arrangements 


On the fifth floor are found the files, 
arranged most carefully with a view to 
the greatest possible efficiency. The 
Supply Department is located in the 
basement of the building. The sixth 
floor is taken up by the Inspection and 
Steam Boiler and Fly Wheel Department 
under the supervision of Clifford J. Stod- 
dard, superintendent of that department. 
The seventh floor houses the Statistical 
and the Publicity Departments. On this 
floor also are located the women’s rest 
rooms. : 

The Accounts and Payroll Auditing 
Department, under the supervision of 
Franklin P. Horton and Willard Benson, 
respectively, occupy the eighth and ninth 
floors. he men’s assembly rooms are 
located on the eighth floor. 


Employers’ Fire 

The Employers’ Fire Insurance Co., 
under the supervision of Vice-President 
and Secretary H. Belden Sly is on the 
tenth floor, as is the Personal Accident 
and Group Disability Department, of 
which Charles A. McDonough is super- 
intendent. 








CASH CAPITAL 
$2,450,000.00 





Union Indemnity 


Company 
FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


Accident, Health, Burglary 
Automobile, Liability, Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
UNION INDEMNITY BLDG. 
NEW ORLEANS 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 
100 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 








William R. Freethy, superintendent of 
the United States Claim Department, 
and Charles H. Hall, superintendent of 
the Burglary and Plate Glass Surety and 
Fidelity Department, together with their 
assistants, occupy the eleventh floor. 

The twelfth floor is occupied by the 
Underwriting Departments of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability and the American Em- 
ployers’. 

Executive Offices 


The executive offices and board rooms 
are located on the thirteenth floor. There 
are the offices of United States Manager 
and Attorney Samuel Appleton, Associ- 
ate United States Manager Edward C. 
Stone, Superintendent of Agencies Arte- 
mas B. Poor, Superintendent of Accounts 
Franklin P. Horton, and Superintendent 
of Safety Engineering E. Eugene Place. 

The Samuel Appieton Building, named 
in honor of the man who has so long and 
so creditably been known as the chief 
executive of the Employers’ Liability As- 
surance Corporation, Ltd., in this coun- 
try, is located in the heart of the Boston 
insurance district. It faces Liberty 
Square and is bounded on the other sides 
by Batterymarch Street, Milk Street and 
Oliver Street. It was the opinion of 
many that one side of the building was 
on Kirby Street, but when the deed was 
looked up it was found that Oliver Street 
was correct, although addresses on the 
opposite side of the street are for Kirby 
Street. 

In February, 1924, the work of tearing 
down the old building which occupied the 
site of the Samuel Appleton Building 
was started. The architects of the Sam- 
uel Appleton Building are Coolidge & 
Shattuck, who designed the Harvard 
Medical School, the Children’s Hospital, 
the new Fogg Museum at Harvard and 
many other private and public buildings 
throughout the country. 

Because of its expansion in business 
the old Employers’ Building at 33 Broad 
Street was found to be entirely inade- 
quate. The corporation was forced to 
take additional space at 40 Central Street, 
40 Broad Street, and small space in sev- 
eral other nearby buildings. 


First of the Liability Companies 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., is the world’s pioneer 
in liability insurance. Organized in Lon- 
don in 1880, immediately after the Brit- 
ish Parliament passed the famous Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, the corporation in 
1886 was induced to apply for and obtain 
admission to transact business in the 
United States with headquarters in Bos- 
ton. Endicott & Macomber, a firm of 
fire and marine insurance agents of Bos- 
ton, with Samuel Appleton, General 
Agent, took over the United States man- 
agement. In 1895 Endicott & Macomber 
dissolved partnership, Mr. Endicott re- 


N. J. Casualty Men Get 
Close-up of Governor 


REORGANIZATION BILL SIGNED 


L. O. Faulhaber Is Able Toastmaster at 
Annual Association Banquet; C. A. 
Gough and A. R. Lawrence Speak 


Still fresh and happy in spite of the 
rush of work on the final day of the legis- 
lature, Governor A. Harry Moore of 
New Jersey appeared at the annual ban- 
quet of the Casualty Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey last week and was 
given a splendid welcome. He brought 
with him the good news that the insur- 
ance and banking department of the state 
was to be completely reorganized into 
three separate bureaus. This bill was 
signed by Governor Moore last Friday 
and under its: provisions there will be 
separate banking, insurance and building 
and loan departments, each in charge of 
a deputy commissicner. While the re- 
organization does not take effect until 
July 1, it is understood that C. A. Gough 
will be insurance commissioner ; Thomas 
K. Johnson, banking commissioner, and 
James H. McNish, building and loan 
commissioner. 

Governor Moore was visibly moved by 
the enthusiasm his announcement occa- 
sioned and promised the casualty men 
that he would make the insurance de- 
partment second to none in the country. 
The bill carries with it all necessary 
funds to follow out the recommendations 





Sidney Moon, who had worked in the 
corporation’s London office came to the 
United States to assist in the develop- 
ment of the business here. 

Mr. Dana, his assistant, succeeded him, 
and in March, 1899, Messrs. Appleton 
and Dana were appointed United States 
Managers. Soon after this Mr. Dana 
resigned, Mr. Appleton receiving the ap- 
pointment as sole manager and attorney 
for the United States on January 1, 1903. 

The first United States office of the 
corporation was on State Street. From 
there, because it became necessary to 
obtain larger quarters, it moved to 71 
Kilby Street. In 1905 the Boston office 
was transferred for the same reason to 
the then new Employers’ Liability Build- 
ing at 33 Broad Street. 

The Employers’ Fire Insurance Com- 
pany was organized in 1921 under the 
laws of Massachusetts with headquar- 
ters in Boston. The American Employ- 
ers’ Insurance Company was organized 
in a similar manner in 1923. 





W. E. Small, President 


Georgia 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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of the Harrison investigating committee. 
The insurance department will take over 
the actuarial and examination work of 
insurance companies in the state, which 
means that insurance will have real su- 
pervision in New Jersey. Before the 
Governor left the banquet to attend an- 
other affair in his honor he praised the 
casualty men as “go-getters of the finest 
type,” and seemed pleased over such a 
gathering of 200 casualty men in a spirit 
of good fellowship. 


C. A. Gough’s Talk Enjoyed 


The next speaker, C. A. Gough, was 
introduced by Louis O. Faulhaber, whose 
ease and cordiality as a toastmaster 
make him very much in demand at in- 
surance gatherings. Mr. Gough was 
warm in his praise for Senator J. H. 
Harrison, the head of the committee to 
investigate the insurance and banking 
department of the state. He said: “Sen- 
ator Harrison and his committee have 
performed a constructive task and the 
result of their work will be of distinct 
benefit to all financial institutions in 
New Jersey.” 

According to Mr. Gough, the reor- 
ganization bill had not been passed by 
either House up to 6:30 o'clock last 
Thursday night, the final day of the legis- 
lature. Finally the Essex County dele- 
gation patched up their differences in 
the matter and then it was easy sailing. 
Quite a bit of applause greeted Mr. 
Gough’s talk and it was quite evident 
that the casualty men appreciated his 
untiring efforts to provide a better in- 
surance department for the state. It 
was intimated in private conversation 
that his appointment as insurance com- 
missioner will be well received through- 
out New Jersey. 


Compensation Business Not Improving 


It was the purpose of A. R. Lawrence, 
of the Compensation Rating Bureau of 
New Jersey, the next speaker, to talk 
about the compensation results in 1925. 
He said that instead of improving, the 
loss ratio was 2% higher than in 1924. 
“Rates are made by the governing com- 
mittee of the bureau,” stated Mr. Law- 
rence, “and I can say that there has been 
but one instance in the past five years 
where our decision was not approved by 
the commissioner of banking and insur- 
ance.” He added that the problem 
seemed to be the rising cost of compen- 
sation. The speechmaking of the eve- 
ning closed with Mr. Lawrence’s talk, 
since both E. J. Schofield, vice-president 
Standard Accident, and Senator J. 
Henry Harrison, also scheduled speakers, 
were unable to be present. 


Growth of the Association 


The Casualty Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion was started eleven years ago by a 
number of public-spirited casualty men 
in Newark. Louis O. Faulhaber, of Faul- 
haber & Heard, Inc., has been one of its 
most active supporters. This year’s 
president is H. P. MacLachlan, super- 
visor of the Newark branch of the Ocean 
Accident. Mr. MacLachlan was a cap- 
tain in the British army and following a 
distinguished record of active fighting in 
the war, he came to this country and 
started his insurance career at $28 per 
week with the Employers’ Mutual of 
New York. He was with the Globe In- 
demnity for about a year and then joined 
the Ocean Accident. Mr. MacLachlan 
has had his present position for the past 
four years and is doing creditable work. 





TO CELEBRATE IN OCTOBER 


Agents of the Globe Indemnity are 
looking forward to the company’s 15th 
anniversary celebration week which is 
scheduled for October. The company’s 
leaders will be called in to the home of- 
fice at Newark to spend the time in ap- 
propriate observance of the occasion. All 
those who have qualified in 1925 with 
$50,000 of business are eligible to qualify 
for the anniversary activities. 
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Beha Pleased With 
Progress in Casualty 


WANTS REGULATION FOR A. & H. 


His Legislative Report Contains Sugges- 
tion To Do Away With High Com- 
missions in Fidelity and Surety 


In reviewing the progress shown in 
casualty and surety during the past year, 
Superintendent of Insurance James A. 
Beha struck an optimistic note when he 
said in his report to the Legislature: 
“Due to the fact that complete official 
figures are not yet available, it is not 
possible at this writing to give a com- 
prehensive survey of the financial oper- 
ations of stock casualty and surety com 
panies for the year ending December 
31, 1925. 

“As far as it is possible to judge, how 
ever, from an inspection of the 1925 
quarterly or interim statements required 
to be filed with the department of do- 
mestic companies and United States 
branches of foreign corporations only, 
it is apparent that stock casualty and 
surety companies will show quite a sub- 
stantial growth in premium volume and 
will at least maintain, in general, the 
favorable condition indicated by their 
annual statements as of December 31, 


1924,” 


Increasing Accident Frequency Merits 
Attention 


Mr. Beha indicated the efforts being 
made to promote safety work with a 
view to reducing the accident frequency. 
He said: “On January 1, 1925, a new 
manual of rates was approved by me for 
workmen’s compensation insurance after 
a careful review of the statistical ex- 
perience filed by the carriers. By July 
1, 1925, it became apparent, however, 
that loss ratios for the workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance line were again run- 
ning abnormally high, threatening the 
solvency of some carriers. The increase 


in accident frequency coupled with the 
effect of amendments liberalizing bene- 
fits under our workmen’s compensation 
act, as well as the broad interpretation 
which has been placed upon the act in 
determining awards have steadily in- 
creased the cost of the workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance line. 

“The increase in accident frequency in 
the face of extensive safety work merits 
close attention not only by supervising 
officials but by the insurance carriers and 
employers. Coincident with the July Ist 
‘rate revision I arranged with some of the 
officials of the State Industrial Com- 
mission for a conference of representa- 
tives of insurance carriers and rating 
organizations to discuss problems inci- 
dent to the promotion of safety work 
with a view to reducing the accident 
frequency. A committee of insurance 
company and rating organization repre- 
sentatives are now working on uniform 
safety codes jointly with the Industrial 
Commission representatives, the ultimate 
aim being to bring into line those em- 
ployers who have made no attempt to 
safeguard dangerous machinery or im- 
prove plant conditions.” 

Would Expand Acquisitional Cost Rules 

Commnienting on the distinct progress 
which has been made in acquisition and 
field supervision cost for casualty insur- 
ance in the past year, Mr. Beha said: 

“While there are still many problems to be 
solved in connection with the provisions and the 
application of the rules, the plan appears to be 
functioning smoothly to such an extent that 
some of the company representatives who vio- 
lently opposed the rules and the principle of 
State enforcement thereof, have now conceded 
their value in the stabilization of the business 
and have become ardent supporters of the pres- 
ent plan. 

“What has been done in the lines embraced 
by these rules, viz., workmen’s compensation, 
automobile and other liability lines, plate glass 
and burglary might well serve as an example in 
lines not yet affected by acquisition and field 
supervision rules, I refer to fidelity and surety 
business and to the accident and health busi- 
ness, particularly to the first two lines, It 
is my earnest desire to have the companies 
draw up a plan which will do away with the 
high rates of commission in these lines. I am 
willing and ready to assist the companies in 





working out a plan and in making it effective. 
I have so informed them and understand that 
they are at present preparing such a plan for 
controlling cost in the fidelity and surety busi- 
ness, 

_ “The control and limitation of acquisition costs 
is not only of inestimable value to the com- 
panies, but it is also of great benefit to the 
public. It reduces the acquisition cost to com- 
panies and eliminates wasteful and expensive 
competition by stabilizing the business, and these 
economies must be ultimately reflected in re- 
duced premium rates.” 





Michigan Campaign to Spread 
Advantages of Stock Insurance 


The Casualty & Surety Field Club of 

Michigan has taken a constructive step in 
inaugurating a series of regional meet- 
ings to impress upon business men the 
essential differences between the insur- 
ance protection of stock companies and 
of mutuals and reciprocals. These meet- 
ings, starting within the next few weeks, 
will take the form of noonday luncheon 
conferences. Practically all the execu- 
tives and field representatives of the club 
will serve as speakers. 
_ A strong publicity and advertising drive 
is being planned as a feature of the cam- 
paign. A number of casualty companies 
have indicated that they will co-operate in 
meeting the expense. H. V. Upington, 
Michigan manager of the I*idelity & Cas- 
ualty, is one of the supporters of the move- 
ment and is to be the chief speaker at 
these gatherings. 


MUTUAL CASUALTY BILL 


The New York Assembly has passed 
and sent to the Senate the Ambro bill 
amending section 341, Insurance Law, 
by requiring mutual automobile casualty 
insurance companies to have at least 
$100,000 instead of $50,000 as a cash fund 
for the payment of losses. 

The Assembly passed the Wheatley bill 
amending section 69, Insurance Law, by 
providing workmen’s compensation 
premiums shall be deemed _ preferred 
claims, .after claims for labor, in all 
bankrupety proceedings, trustees’ pro- 
ceedings and receiverships. 


DEDUCTIBLE FEATURES 





Two Approved by National Bureau Of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
This Week 


The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters this week approved 
the $50 deductible feature for property 
damage. It has also made effective a 
$250 deductible collision policy which 
will appeal to owners of the more ex- 
pensive cars. 





DEATH CLAIM DECREASE 


A decrease of 37 under the January 
record is indicated in the report of 133 
death claims filed with the five local 
offices of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Bureau during February, according to 
figures made public hy State Industrial 
Commissioner James A. Hamilton last 
week. 

The February reports included 88 from 
the New York City district, 19 from 
Buffalo, 11 from Albany, 9 from Syra- 
cuse and 6 from the Rochester dis- 
trict. 





WIND UP EQUITABLE SURETY 


The affairs of the Equitable Surety 
Company, which was taken over by the 
Missouri Insurance Department on July 
12, 1919, were wound up by Circuit Judge 
Wilson A, Taylor in St. Louis, Mo, 
March 25, 





ELECT BENJ. McKEEN 


The directors of the American Credit 
Indemnity Co. elected Benjamin Mce- 
Keen, vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad System, a member of. the 
board. All other stockholders of the 
company were re-elected at a meeting 
of stockholders on March 9 

The National Safety Council estimates 
that the direct economic cost of acci- 
dents is approximately $5,000,000,000 per 
year. 
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If he does he might just as well advertise it, because insurance is a busi- 
ness in which the public can’t be fooled for long. 


When an assured has been shabbily treated, insurancewise, he emulates 
an old time “town crier”—he tells everybody with whom he comes in 


COMPANY, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 


UNITED STATES BOARD 
F. W. LAWSON—Chairman 


P. Beresford, U. S. Mgr., Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., of London - 
D. R. Forgan, Vice Chairman, National Bank of Republic - 
Fred L. Gray, of Fred L. Gray Co., Gen. Agents - - - - - 
W. C. Potter, President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York - - 
Geo. D. Webb, of Conkling, Price & Webb, Gen. Agents - - - - 
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Like a Town Crier 


In these days of brisk competition an agent cannot render inferior or 
indifferent service and long survive. 





That’s why representing the “London” means agency building. A 
“London” assured simply can’t be shabbily treated. 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


C. M. BERGER 


United States Manager 


New York 
Chicago 
Minneapolis 
New York 
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E. E. Robinson Made 
Automobile Manager 


ELECTED AT BUREAU MEETING 





H. G. Stellwagen Is New Secretary- 
Treasurer; Frizzell Appointed Na- 
tional Councillor; Whitney Alternate 


As predicted in THe EasterRN UNDER- 
wriTER last week H. G. Stellwagen was 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters at its meeting on Tuesday, 
succeeding G. F, Michelbacher who re- 
signed to become vice-president of the 
new Great American Indemnity. Mr. 
Stellwagen was formerly manager of the 
automobile department which position he 
held for the past two years. He joined 
the bureau in 1920. 

E. E. Robinson, who has been Mr. 
Stellwagen’s assistant in the automobile 
department, was elected manager of that 
department. Graduating from Reed Col- 
lege of Portland, Oregon in June, 1921, 
Mr. Robinson joined the National 
Bureau. This was his first insurance ex- 
perience. He served first in the actu- 
arial department and then the statistical 
department. In October, 1923 he trans- 
ferred to the automobile department as 
assistant to Mr. Stellwagen where he 
has done creditable work on a number 
of special jobs. Mr. Robinson was re- 
cently appointed to serve on the Na- 
tional Safety Council as a member of 
its committee on accident statistics. 

Other elections made at the bureau 
meeting include Charles F. Frizzell, vice- 
president of the Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North America, to serve as national 
councillor of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and A. W. Whitney, 
associate manager of the bureau, to act 
as alternate national councillor. 


LLOYD’S STRIKE INSURANCE 
Coal Mine Teodiies te England Makes 
Demand For Coverage—What 
the Rates Are 


With the near approach of the end 
of the coal subsidy in Great Britain, and 
the unsettled state of the industry, and 
with the possibility of a general coal 
strike eventuating in May, the coal own- 
ers are making numerous enquiries for 
“strike cover.” As an indication as to 
how the market views the situation some 
out of the ordinary quotations have been 
made by Lloyd’s underwriters. One of- 
fer is to provide for the payment of 
1/365th of the amount insured for every 
day the strike continues after a certain 
period. For a policy to pay on the above 
basis after fourteen days of strike £10 
per £100 is quoted, so that if the as- 
sured covered £365 at this rate, he would 
receive £1 per day for as long as the 
strike lasted after the first 14 days. 

A similar policy, but to provide for 
payments commencing after seven days 
of strike, is quoted at £7 :10%, while for a 
policy under which the payments com- 
mence with the first day of the strike 
£10% is quoted. 


SELLING HINTS ON BURGLARY 


10% Discount on Payroll Robbery Risks 
If Funds in Locked Safe, Says C. H. 
Pritchard 
C. H. Pritchard, Jr., assistant vice- 
president of the Independence Indemnity 
in charge of burglary lines, advises 
agents as follows on soliciting payroll 

robbery renewals: 

“When considering a large payroll rob- 
bery risk agents’ should not overlook the 
fact that a ten per cent discount in pre- 
mium is permitted if the funds insured 
are contained in a locked messenger 
chest or safe, or if contained in a satchel 
or wallet lined with steel or wire mesh 
and attached to the person of the cus- 
todian. In many cases it is found that 
the discount in premium will pay for the 
cost of the chest or satchel. 

“Tn soliciting renewals of other com- 
Panies’ policies, this premium discount 
may become a very important factor in 
securing an order.” 
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MAKE CONVENTION PLANS 





Insurance Federation of N. Y. State to 
Meet May 14 and 15 at the 
Hotel Seneca, Rochester 


The twelfth annual convention of the 
Insurance Federation of the State of 
New York will be held in Rochester 
on May 14 and 15. The committee in 
charge of the affair, headed by Well- 
ington Potter of Rochester, voted the 
Hotel Seneca as the official head- 
quarters. Plans thus far include a golf 
match on Friday, May 14, with suit- 
able prizes; suitable entertainment for 
the wives of delegates and a banquet at 
7 P. M. in the Seneca ball room. The 
next day’s session will consist of re- 
ports, election of officers and various 
items of business, with adjournment of 
the convention at noon. 

It is anticipated that more than two 
hundred insurance company officials and 
agents throughout New York State will 
attend the convention because of the 
widespread interest in this important 
organization. 





A NEWSPAPER INSURANCE PLAN 


The London Daily Mail is offering 
again this year to its readers the in- 
surance scheme which it adopted last 
year, carrying benefits ranging from 
#10 for accident resulting in fracture 
if run over in the street as pedestrian, 
or for accident resulting in fracture 
while playing amateur games, to 4£3,- 
500 for*death by accident to passenger 
train on which assured was traveling as 
a fare-paying passenger. To be insured 
under the scheme, the reader fills out 
one of the coupons appearing daily in 
the paper and hands it to his news- 
dealer. Husband and wife living at the 
same address are both insured if either 
is registered. During 1925, the Daily 
Mail paid out in benefits the total of 
£581,245 or about $2,900,000. 


INSURANCE MEN AT LUNCH 





Groups of Employes in 70 Offices Con- 
tributed Support to Poor People 
Through A. I. C. P. 

The A. Il. Cc. F 
proving the Condition of the Poor) enter- 
tained at lunch Wednesday in the 


. (Association For Im- 


Down 
Town Association the representatives of 
all the insurance offices whose employees 
have contributed towards the Associa- 
tion’s relief work among poor families. 
Cornelius N. Bliss, President of A. I. 

P.; William H. Matthews, Director of 
its Family Welfare Department; Miss 
Maxwell (Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
Corp.); Miss LeFevre (Metropolitan 
Casualty); Miss Burke (Travelers); Mr. 
Huntington (Mutual Benefit Life); Miss 
O’Shea (Kenny Agency); Miss Hagerty 
(Globe Indemnity); Miss Meyer (Fidel- 
ity & Casualty); Miss Humphreys 
(Ocean Accident & Guarantee), were the 
speakers. Mrs. Aime of the A. I. C. P. 
presided. Groups of employees in 70 in- 
surance offices gave some kind of help 
to poor people through the A I. C. P. 
during the past year. The employees of 
one office gave 15 children a two week 
Fresh Air Vacation last Summer. An- 
other filled 70 Christmas stockings. Yet 
another specialized in gifts for old peo- 
ple. “Lots of people want to do for chil- 
dren at Christmas,” they said, “so let’s 
make a gay Christmas for the old.” 
Thanksgiving baskets for poor families 
was the happy inspiration of one large 
group whose members shopped for the 
“goodies,” carried the parcels to the of- 
fiec and themselves packed them in the 
baskets. One office gave intensive serv- 
ice to one family—clothing, furniture, 
cash and time and sympathy. 

After lunch a number of the guests 
dropped in at 15 Broad street, where the 
Old Men’s Toy Shop (run by the A. L. 
C. P.) is having its spring sale of Easter 
gifts and toys. 


Acquisition Cost for 
Surety about Settled 


AFTER SERIES OF MEETINGS 





Executives to Submit Scale of Commis- 
sions to Beha; Probably 25% for 
Agents and 15% for Brokers 





Ever since February 25, when Super- 
intendent James A. Beha met with fidel- 
ity and surety executives at the Hotel 
Astor to discuss acquisition cost regu- 
lation, these executives have been giving 
serious consideration to the question. As 
many as three or four conferences a 
week have been held until, as one execu- 
tive expressed it this week, “We are lit- 
erally saturated with acquisition cost 
regulation and even dream of it in our 
sleep.” 

The various committees have about 
come to an agreement as to the basis of 
their report to Mr. Beha, which is ex- 
pected this week. One factor was in 
favor of Class A and Class B brokers, 
with respective commissions of 25% and 
20%. It is understood that objection 
was raised to this as the brokerage com- 
missions had previously been 20% and 
15%. Instead the executives will recom- 
mend 25% commission to agents and 15% 
to brokers in all probability and will 
submit a plan for defining the status of 
agents who will be entitled to the top 
commissions. This scale of commissions 
will be uniform throughout the country 
if it is adopted since it is quite evident 
that rates must generally be reduced. 

One surety executive in commenting on 
the conference get-togethers said: 
“There has been absolutely no radical 
feeling on the part of any participant 
in the meetings. No discussions have 
ever been more amiable. Various plans 
for a commission scale have come up at 
the meetings and if there seemed to be 
any disagreement on them they were 
turned down without ill feelings.” 


BANKERS INDEMNITY LOCATED 


To Be in Federal Trust Building, New- 
ark; William M. Grover Joins 
Company; Will Start Soon 





The newly organized Bankers In- 
demnity of Newark has signed a lease 
for a term of years to locate on the 
eighth floor of the new Federal Trust 


Building, at 24-30 Commerce  St., 
Newark. 

Associated with Frederick E. Wil- 
kins, vice-president and general man- 


ager, will be William M. Grover, who 
was for twenty years with the Fire- 
men’s of Newark. 
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Beha Report 


(Continued from page 1) 


whether the designation of two or three 
representatives of the State on the ad- 
ministrative ticket be made by the ex- 
ecutive or judicial branch of the State 
xovernment or whether this Department 
itself shall be directly represented at the 
meetings of the boards of directors and 
of some of the more important com- 
mittees, so long as the public through 
its State officers may have some say in 
the formation of the administrative poli- 
cies of domestic mutual life insurance 
companies.” 


Limitation of Expenses 


As to limitation of expenses Mr. Beha 
said: 

“At the time of the enactment of sec- 
tion 97 in 1907, the limits provided for 
the expenses of new business were un- 
doubtedly satisfactory. However, the 
tremendous improvement in mortality 
since the enactment of the law together 
with other improvements in economic 
conditions, in my opinion make the pres- 
ent limitations work a hardship to com- 
panies desiring to reduce their premiums 
in accordance with modern conditions. 

“The promulgation by the actuarial 
societies of the American Men Ultimate 
Table of Mortality has brought, in my 
opinion, two questions to the attention 
of those interested in life insurance, 
namely, some change in the limitation of 
expenses which would give a company 
sufficient margins on low premium poli- 
cies without resorting to other forms of 
policies in order to make up the deficit 
upon the forms which the public really 
desired. There are a number of com- 
panies in this State at the present time 
that are required under present condi- 
tions to push plans of insurance which 
are not, in my opinion, the best for the 
public. This is done because under term 
policies the margins allowed in some 
cases exceed the annual premiums col- 
lected and a company can make up for 
its deficit in the ordinary and limited 
payment life and endowment policies by 
writing sufficiently large amounts of 
term insurance. The question arises, 
therefore, as to whether the margins in 
section 97 should not be changed to har- 
monize with present conditions in mor- 
tality and thus give each class of poli- 
cies sufficient margins for those who 
produce the business and then require 
that each plan of insurance should keep 
within its own margins and not be writ- 
ten at the expense of some other plan 
of insurance. 


Other Subjects 


In discussing group insurance, the Su- 
perintendent told of new legislation pro- 
viding for minimum premiums for the 
first year and for the readjustment of 
such premiums at the end of any year 
based on experience, which adjustment 
may be made retroactive for such policy 
year only. 

Relative to the contingency reserve of 
the New York Life he made public a let- 
ter in which he gave reasons for permit- 
ting the company to accumulate and 
maintain a contingency reserve in ex- 
cess of the prescribed limit. 


Pensions 


About pensions he said in part: 

“The growth in number and size of re- 
tirement systems or pension funds of in- 
dustrial and other corporations has be- 
come of such importance and of such 
vital interest to the public welfare as to 
require some consideration on the part 
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of the Legislature of this state and to 
warrant an investigation for the pur- 
pose of determining what, if any, protec- 
tion can or should be afforded to the 
beneficiaries and prospective beneficiar- 
ies under such systems. 

“A large percentage of the existing 
pension systems were established on un- 
sound bases. Bitter disappointment and 
sad heartbreaks are in store for pros- 
pective beneficiaries under such unsound 
systems. 

“Pension benefits which are underwrit- 
ten by or reinsured in life insurance 
companies automatically come under the 
supervision of the Insurance Department. 
The life companies are required to carry 
adequate reserves for the purpose of 
guaranteeing the payment of benefits as 
they become due. The investments of 
such funds are governed by law. 

“The Department has prepared a pro- 
posed new article of the Insurance Law 
which would permit the organization of 
retirement systems on sound bases. 
Systems established under such article 
would thereafter be subject to the super- 
vision of the Insurance Department. The 
proposed article does not apply to retire- 
ment systems heretofore organized or to 
retirement systems hereafter organized, 
except those organized under its pro- 
visions. I firmly believe that persons or 
corporations which desire to organize 
or reorganize pension systems under the 
New York Law should have the privi- 
lege of doing so. 

“T have also had a bill prepared to 
provide that such pension or retirement 
systems as are subject to examination 
by the Insurance Department, should 
bear the expenses of such examinations 
in the same manner as is now provided 
for insurance corporations under section 
7 of the New York Insurance Law. The 
amounts received for such expenses by 
the Superintendent of Insurance are 
turned into the State Treasury to re- 
place money drawn out as provided un- 
der section 7, 


Insurance of Children 


“T wish to call the attention of the 
Honorable Legislature to an apparently 
incongruous practice which has grown 
up under section 55, New York Insur- 
ance Law. This section requires that in- 
surance policies shall not be issued on a 
life except upon the application of the 
insured and then states as an exception 
that a person liable for the support of 
a child may insure the life of the child 
in certain limited amounts. It goes fur- 
ther to state that a minor of nearest 
age fifteen or older shall not be deemed 
incompetent to contract for insurance 
by reason of such minority. Life insur- 
ance companies have for some time been 
issuing policies on the lives of children 
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of age as low as ten years for amounts 
far in excess of the amount for which a 
parent can apply, by merely taking the 
precaution of having the child sign the 
application. In my opinion, the signa- 
ture of the child to the application is 
only evidence, and usually very poor 
evidence, that the application is ‘the 
application of the person insured’ with- 
in the meaning of this section. This mat- 
ter has been discussed with company of- 
ficials and it was admitted by many of 
them that in reality, such cases involve 
the application of the parent or person 
liable for the support of the child, 
whether or not such person’s signature 
is on the application.” 


OPENS CHICAGO BRANCH 
National Surety to Develop Mid-West 
Business; O. J. Perkins in Charge 
of Office 


A full-fledged branch office in Chicago 
was opened by the National Surety yes- 
terday to handle the business of Illinois 
outside of Chicago, northern Indiana and 
eventually southern Wisconsin and a 
portion of Iowa. It will not handle any 
business in the city itself as that will be 
taken care of as in former years by the 
company’s general agents, Joyce & Co., 
Inc. 

Q. J. Perkins, who has been selected 
as the manager of the branch, will start 
immediately to develop the field, seeking 
high class agency representation to fill 
openings in many cities. Mr. Perkins 
has been with the National Surety since 
October, 1921, when he took charge of 
the company’s forgery department office 
in Baltimore. In April of the following 
year he was sent to Chicago by the for- 
gery department where he has estab- 
lished for himself a place among the 
company’s leading representatives. 

zene S. Harper, formerly of R. W. 
Hyman & Co. and Joyce & Co., is asso- 
ciated with Mr. Perkins. Mr. Harper 
has been in Chicago for nine years and 
has gained a wide circle of friends in 
the insurance fraternity. 





HERE FROM PROVIDENCE 

Two. New York visitors this week were 
Donald S. Paige and S. M. Budlong, two 
unusually enterprising Providence agents. 
They are associated with C. D. Paige & 
Co., general agents of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty, and representatives of a string of 
other companies, including the Yorkshire. 


RUNNING F FOR MAYOR 


Fred H. Hunter, vice-president of the 
Interstate Business Men’s Accident Asso- 
ciation, may be the next mayor of Des 
Moines. He was high man in the recent 
city primaries. 





PLAN ACCIDENT CONFERENCE 





Secretary Davis of Labor Department 
Asks Industries to Cooperate; Studying 
Reports and Statistics 

Secretary Davis of the Labor Depart. 
ment is planning an accident prevention 
conference to which all industrial enter- 
prises would be requested to send repre- 
sentatives. The conference probably 
will be called to meet in Washington 
some time this summer and numerous 
reports and statistics bearing on the sub- 
ject are being studied by the Secretary, 

Included in these reports are figures 
on accidents in the iron and steel indus- 
try, which shew that minor accidents 
rates in that, trade have dropped from 
80.8 per 1,000,000 one man hour exposure 
in 1907 to 30.8 in 1926, and that the sever- 
ity rates have declined from 7.2 to 3. 

In the plants of the United States Steel 
Corporation’s subsidiaries the minor 
rates are shown to have dropped from 
60.3 in 1913 to 10.2 in 1924. 

The reports also show that the Steel 
Corporation has spent in ten years 
$9,763,063 in accident prevention work, 
and at the same time saved $14,609,920 
therefrom, in addition to making safe 
the lives of 250,000 men from possible 
minor injury and 40,000 from possible 
fatal injury. 


Newark Club 


(Continued from page 1) 





make more progress and accomplish 
more this way. Not only will you bet- 
ter your interest but also your charac- 
ter. Today when every one is pros- 
perous, when prosperity is the prevailing 
condition, as it is here, it is inevitable 
that standards should be let down. You 
must fight to hang onto them. You should 
not let them go.” His subject on this 
occasion was “The Little Things in Life.” 


Planning an Anniversary Dinner 


It is the hope of the Rufus Dawes 
Club that General Dawes will again 
favor them with a visit in May, this 
time in celebration of the club’s anni- 
versary. Invitations have also been sent 
to Senator Walter Edge of New Jer- 
sey, Governor A. Harry Moore, Presi- 
dent Edward D. Duffield of The Pru- 
dential and Mayor Raymond of New- 
ark. 
Oliver Thurman, superintendent of 
agencies, Mutual Benefit, addressed the 
members on Tuesday night at the regu- 
lar weekly meeting on “Service in 
Business,” stressing the fact that it was 
the inte angible assets of business life 
that really count. The club in the 
past few years has had such speakers 
as Thomas C. Moffatt, former president 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents; Louis O. Faulhaber, of Faul- 
haber & Heard; Archibald Kemp, assis- 
tant secretary, Firemen’s of Newark; 
President Edward D. Duffield, of The 
Prudential; Judge Fred A. Stickel of 
Newark, and E. R. Hardy, secretary of 
the Insurance Society. 

Elmer Pfister of Day & Cornish, Mu- 
tual Benefit managers in Newark, is pres- 
ident of the club this year. Associated 
with him are James B. Cornish, the son 
of Robert B. Cornish, of Day & Cor- 
nish, who is vice-president; Edward 
Faulhaber, the son of Louis O. Faul- 
haber, of Faulhaber & Heard, Inc., sec- 
retary; and Gordon Schofield, treasurer. 
The members are all youngsters of good 
standing in the business from the ages 
of 16 to 24, the average age being about 
Zi, 
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DAY’S WRITINGS 
REVEAL SCOPE OF 
SURETY BUSINESS 





Prove That There Are Pros- 
pects in Every Community 





As an indication of the scope of the 
surety business and to prove that 
there are prospects for bonds in every 
community, regardless of size, we give 
below an analysis of one day’s writ- 
ings’ chosen at random from the 
F & D’s Home Office records. On that 
day 945 applications were received, di- 
vided as follows: 

There were 93 Fiduciary bonds 
making up the several classifications 
handled by the Judicial Department, 
the vast majority being for Adminis- 
trators, Executors, Guardians, Trus- 
tees and Receivers in Bankruptcy. 
To be exact, there were 78 of these, 
variously divided. 

There were 41 Court Bonds, vari- 
ously made up of Appeal, Attachment, 
Costs, Injunction, Replevin, ete. 

The Public Official group, taking i1 
Treasurers, Tax Collectors, Judges 
and Court Clerks, numbered 79. There 
were 15 Depository bonds for Nation 
al and State Banks and Trust Com- 
panies. 

The general indemnity and miscella- 
neous group, in which are classified 
Lost Securities and miscellaneous 
indemnity had 16 to its credit. 

Officers and employes of banks, 
trust companies and other financial 
institutions were applicants for bonds 
running to their respective employers 
in 58 cases and there were 11 applica- 
tions from officers and employes of 
insurance companies. Likewise there 
were applications for bonds covering 
officers and employes of public service 
corporations from the President, 
Treasurer and other officers down to 
the Messenger; applications between 
those extremes coming from Book- 
keepers, Cashiers, Clerks, Collectors, 
Superintendents, Inspectors, Branch 
Managers, etc. There were 60 of 
these. 

The Mercantile and Manufacturing 
group, the one which furnishes the 
widest opportunity for Fidelity de- 
velopment contributed 287 applica- 
tions, from employes of all classes 
ranging from the top job to the office 
boy and covering, alphabetically 
speaking, every class of industry and 
enterprise from Adding Machine Man- 
ufacturers to Zinc companies. 

Fraternal, Benevolent, Labor and 
Social Organizations were responsible 
for 52 applications covering the offi- 
cers of their Supreme and Subordinate 
Lodges. 

Uncle Sam required 82 from his 
Federal Officials,—Postmasters, Let- 
ter-carriers, Cashiers, Assistant Cash- 
iers, Internal Revenue Collectors and 
Paymasters employed by the several 
departments of the Government. He 
was also responsible, through the Cus- 
toms and Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment, for the submission of 38 appli- 
cations by Cigar and Tobacco Manu- 
facturers, those selling or using alco- 
hol for non-beverage purposes, im- 
porters requiring bonds to be given to 
the Customs Department, ete, 

And last, but by no means least, 
there were 89 Contract Bonds cover- 
ing all kinds of work including the 


Check Forgery and Alteration Insurance 
Is a Profitable Line to Develope 


Losses Through Check Manipulation Said To 
Be At Least $1,000,000 a Week 





Every little while articles appear 
which call attention to the increasing 
activity of expert check manipulators. 
The daily papers contain frequent ref- 
erences to the work of check crooks, 
and, because the victims of check 
frauds prefer to keep their unfortu- 
nate experiences out of the public 
press, the number of publicly reported 
losses is a small part of the total. 

It is generally agreed by those who 
have studied the subject that check 
losses in the United States are well 
in excess of a million dollars a week. 
Some estimates double that amouni. 
And, when you consider that these 
losses continue to mount despite the 
increasing use of safety paper and 
other check protective devices, it is 
evident that there is a real need for 
insurance against this form of loss. 
Check Forgery and Alteration In- 


SURETY SALESMEN 
ARE REAPING 
RICH HARVEST 


Bonding Business Growing By 
Leaps and Bounds 


Premium income from fidelity and 
surety sources has been and is grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds; but the de- 
mand for capable bond agents still is 
much greater than the supply. Real 
ability on the agent’s part is neces- 
sary, but the earning capacity of 
those able to land the right class of 
business makes the rewards well 
worth fighting for. 

Don’t be frightened into fearing 
that only extraordinary men are able 
to write fidelity and surety bonds. 
Just ordinary men can and are earn- 
ing big incomes from this class of 
business; but they are men who are 
resourceful and enthusiastic: men who 
can make friends and hold them; men 
who know human nature; men who 
are willing and able to make a thor- 
ough and intelligent investigation of 
contractural relationship; men who 
can size up a business situation in 
such manner as to determine whether 
the extension of credit is justifiable 
under the prevailing conditions. 

There is usually one agent in every 
small town who writes more bonds 
than all his competitors combined. 
That’s because he has imagination 
and the ability to think; and he is 
being well rewarded for his efforts. 

If you are not yet getting your 
share of the commissions from this 
source, it’s high time you opened your 
door to this profitable and growing 
source of premiums. 





surance sells readily wherever it is 
vigorously solicited but many agents 
and brokers have neglected to push it 
because the rates are so low. True, 
the commission on a ten dollar pre- 
mium will not buy much gas for the 
car, but ten of these policies can be 
sold as readily as one mercantile stock 
burglary policy which may be turned 
down by the Home Office. 

There is no more profitable way to 
spend an afternoon than by door-to- 
door canvassing for forgery policies. 
A little missionary work at the bank 
beforehand will be helpful. Discuss 
your plans with one of the bank offi- 
cers and when soliciting the deposi- 
tors explain the unreasonableness of 
expecting the bank to assume full re- 
sponsibility for all check frauds. The 
banker will not urge his clients to 
buy this insurance, but he will ree- 
ommend it when consulted. 


COURT RECORDS 


PROVIDE MANY 
BUSINESS LEADS 
This Plan Can Be Worked In 
Many Localities 





Some day when you have before you 
no particular leads to new business, 
try the following plan, especially if 
you live in a County Seat. 

Go to the Court House and get a list 
of all the Fiduciary Bonds (Adminis 
trators’, Executors’, Trustees’, Receiv- 
ers’, etc.) and Public Official bonds 
which have been filed there within the 
last two or three years; and the names 
of the individuals or companies sign- 
ing these bonds. You will probably be 
surprised at the number of bonds 
that have been signed by individuals 
whom you know very well. 

Then total up the liability outstand 
ing against each one and call. upon 
him personally, showing him the ex- 
tent to which he has obligated him- 
self. You will find that many of them 
had no idea that they had so much 
outstanding liability. and they may be 
more or less alarmed. Then and there 
try to get a promise to refer to you 
applicants who ask for personal bonds. 
so that you may furnish them with 
Corporate Bonds. Continued attention 
to this procedure will enable you 
eventually to write a large propor- 
tion of the Fiduciary and Public Offi- 
cial Bonds required in your County. 

The premium on a Fiduciary Bond 
is properly a charge against the es- 
tate. Likewise, the premium on a 
Public Official Bond is generally al- 
lowed out of the public funds, 











HARD WORK PLUS 
COMMON SENSE 
MAKES SALES 


Find Out What Prospects Want 
Then Give It To Them 


Salesmen who sell Surety Bonds 
(and we say salesmen to differentiate 
between salesmen, solicitors and plac- 
‘rs, and say sell because Surety 
bonds can be and are sold) should 
keep the following facts before them 
in planning and executing their daily 
work: 

The average human being likes a 
man who works hard, likes an honest 
man and likes to receive a lot of at- 
vention, 

Salesmanship in the Surety busi- 
ness, as well as in any other line, is 
simply a matter of finding out what 
people want and then giving it to 
them whey they want it, and with 
the least possible trouble. 

However, no amount or quality of 
salesmanship can sell a man a Con- 
‘vact bond if he hasn’t a contract to 
be bonded, or a Court bond if he isn’t 
involved in some judicial matter re- 
quiring a bond. Therefore, it is most 
important in the Surety Business to 
be well informed in regard to the gen- 
eral business of your prospects and 
clients. Follow all contract advertise- 
ments and lettings if you are selling 
Contract bonds or, if you are special- 
‘zing in Court bonds, follow daily all 
legal actions so that you know when 
and where Court bonds are needed, 

The only way to find out what your 
prospects or clients want, is to keep 
calling on them consistently. That is 
hard work, and they like to see and 
talk with a hard worker who has 
something of interest to say when he 
calls, 

The average man likes to receive a 
lot of attention. It appeals to his van- 
ity and makes him feel that he is a 
little more favored than the other fel- 
low. 

Constant intelligent follow-up be- 
fore the sale makes the prospect or 
client feel that his patronage is valu- 
able to you; but the after-sale fol- 
low-up is the attention he appreciates 
most. A personal visit, a telephone 
call, or a thank-you letter after the 
sale will work wonders, for it makes 
the client feel that you appreciate his 
business and that he has done you a 
good tuyn. And every man likes to 
help the other fellow if he thinks it 
is appreciated. 

But after all the articles and books 
have been written, and all the 
speeches made about salesmanship, 
either in the Surety business or any 
other business, it can all be boiled 
down to:two things: hard work, which 
is consistent, intelligent follow-up; 
and plain, ordinary, every-day com- 
mon-sense. 








struction, of course, was in the lead in 
this classification but there were also 
included applications for bonds cover- 
ing Grading and Filling, Heating and 
Ventilating, Paving—both Streets and 
Roads—License Bonds and other mis- 
cellaneous obligations required in 
business transactions where surety 
bonds are coming more and more to 
be a requisite part of such transac- 





furnishing of supplies. General con- 


tions. 





The F & D is always glad to 


Baltimore, Md. 








appointments from insurance men interested in increasing their in- 
comes via the surety route. Use this coupon, or write direct to 
the Production Department, FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY, 


consider applications for agency 
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The Employers’ Liability heen eet Ltd. 


“THE WORLD'S PIONEER IN LIABILITY INSURANCE” 


The Employers’ Fire Insurance Company 
& | 
The American Employers’ Insurance Company 


announce the removal of their 
Administration Offices 
to the new 
SAMUEL APPLETON BUILDING 


110 MILK STREET, BOSTON 


ARITA eS 


The Employers’ Group transacts practically all forms 


of insurance with the exception of life insurance 
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